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. The spirit of slavery never takes refuge ia the Bible of its own 
ford. The horns of the altar are its last 7«sort. It veiees theiDf if at 
all, only in desperation— rushing from theterwr of the avenger's arm. 
Litce other unciean spirits, it ** hateth the ligh^ neither conTeth to the 
light, lest its deeds should be reproved." (^loaded to phrenzy in ItM. 
conflicts with conscience and pommou sense, denied all quarter, and 
hauled from every, covert, it breaks at lastiutq the sacred enclosure^ 
and courses up and dibwa the Bible, seeking rest, and finding none.'* 
The law of love, streaming from every page, flashes around it an 
omnipresent anguish and despair. It shfinks from the hated h*ght, end 
howls under the consuming touch, as demons recoiled from the Son of 
God, and shrieked, " Torment us not." At last, it slinks away among 
the shadows of the Mosaic system, and thinks to burrow out of sight 
among its ^pes and shadows. Vain hope ! Its asylum is its sepulchre | 
its city of refuge, the city of destruction. It rushes from light into the 
sun ; from heat, into devouring fire ; and from the voice of God ia\C( 
the thickest of His thunders. 

■ - » J- 

BEFIKmon OF SLA7BR7. 

Ifwe would knqijr whether the Bible i^ the charter pf slavery, ^e 
must first determine Jt»f tohai slavery fs. The thing itself Qiust be sepa- 
rated from Its appendages. 4^ constituent element is pne thing \ a rela>' 
tion another ; an appeDiIoge cnother. Relations and appendages prd* 
suppose other things, of which ibjere jetre relations and appendages. To 
regard them as the ihingt to which they pertain, or as constituent purt^ 
of them, leads to endless fallacies. A great.yariety of-conditioos, re)a- 
tions, and tenures, indispensable tp the social state, are con^tinded 
with slavery ; and thus slavehpldiog is deemed quite harmless, if not 
virtuous. We will specify some of the things whiph are o0en i^|iDfound- 
ed with slavery. 
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i . Frimtion of the right of suffrage. Then minors are slaves. 
£. Inrlgibil/ftf office. Then femnks are slaves, 
y. Taxi' 'ion TcilJiotil rrprescnlation. Tlicn threc-foin llis of the peo. 
pJc of Rlioilo Island are slaves, and all 'm tlie District of Columbia. 

4. Priv .li^n of one's oath in law. Then tIin/re(?coionrd people of 
Ohio arc slaves, so are disbelievers in a future retribufioi), generally. 

5. Privation of (rial by jury. Then all in France and Gei many are 
slaves. 

6. Bein g rcquirrd to supporl a particular religion. Then the peoplo 
of England are slaves, [To ihc preceding may be added all other dis- 
abilities, merely poliitca1,'\ 

7. Cruelty and oppression. Wives are often cruelly treated ; hired 
domestics are often opprecsed ; but these forms ol oppression are* not 
slavery. 

8. Apprenficcship„ The rights and duties of master and apprentice 
are correlative and reciproi-al. Tlie claim of each upon the other re- 
suits from the oMigalio/i of each lo the other. Apprenticeship is based 
on the principle of equivalent for value received. The rights of the 
apprentice are secured, and his interests are promoted equally with 
those of the master. Indeed, while the law of apprenticeship is just to 
the master, it is benevolenl to the apprentice. Its main design is rather 
to benefit the apprentice than the master, \i promotes the interests 
of tjie former, while it guards from injury those of the latter in c < ng 

, k. It secures to the master a mere legal compensation, while it 
secures to the apprentice both a legal compensation, and a virtual gra- 
tufty in addition, the apprentice being of the two decidedly the greatest 
{gainer. The law not only recognizes the right of the apprentice to a 
reward for his labor, but appoints tlie wages, and enforces the payment. 
The master's claim covers only the services of the apprentice. The 
app .^ntice'-^ claim covers equ /Uy the services of the master. The mas- 
ter cannoi liold the apprentice as property, nar the apprentice the mas- 
ter ; bat each holds property in the services of the other, and both 
Eqtt/LLy. is this slavery ? 

9. Filial f nhordination and parental claims. Both are nature's dic- 
tates, apd indispensable to the existehce of the social rtate ; their design 
ihe promotion of mufuar welfare ; and the means, those natural affec- 
tions created by the relation of parent and child, and blending them in 
one by irrepressible aHinities ; and thus, while exciting each to d'scharge 
those ^ces incidental to the relation, they constitute a shield for mutual 
profoction. The parent's legal daim to tiie services of his children, 
v. lDlfc minor?, ts a iliglii hoon for the care end toil of their "caring, to 
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say noihirg of outlays for sup[>ort and educnlion. This provision for 
the good of ihe tchole, is, wiih tiie {ireater part of mankind, indispensa* 
ble to the preservation of tlie family state. The child, in helping liis pa. 
rents, helps liimseif- — increases a common stock, in which he has a 
share ; while his mbst faithful services do but acknowledg^i a debt that- 
money cannot cancel. 

10. Bondage for crime, or govermenfal claims on crtmincts. Must 
innocence be punished becaa^« jruilt suffers penalties ? True, the crirnt. 
nal works for iiie government without pay ; and well he may. He 
owes the government. A century's work would not pay its drafts on 
him. He is a public defaulter, and will die so. Because laws make 
men pay tlieir dnbts, shall those be forced to pay who otce nothing? 
Besidej-y ibe law makes no criminal, propertv. It restrains his liberty ; 
ii makes him pay some'hing, a mere penny in the poimd, of his debt to 
the government ; but it does not make him a chaHel. Test it. To 
own property is to own its product. Are children born of convicts 
govermnont property ? Besides, can property be guilty ? Are chaltcU 
punished ? 

11. Restficlions upon freedom. Children are restrained by parents, 
wards by guarc'ians, pupils by teachers, patients by physicians and 
nurses, corporations by charters, and legislators by constitutions. Em- 
bargees, tariffs, quarantine, and all other laws, keep men from doing as 
they please. Restraints are the web of civilizi^d society, warp and woof. 
Are they slavery ? then civilized society is a mammoth slave— a govern- 
ment of law, the climax of slavery, and its executive a king among 
slaveholders. 

12. Involuntary or compulsory service. A juryman is empannelled 
against his mil, and sit he must. A sheriff orders his posse : bystanders 
must turn in. Men are compelled to remove nuisances, pay fines and 
taxes, support their families, and " turn to the right as the law directs," 
however much against their wills. Are they therefore slaves ? To 
confound slavery with involuntary service is absurd. Slavery is a con- 
dilion. The slave's feelings toward it, are one thing ; the condition 
itself, the object of these feelings, is another thing ; his feelings cannot 
alter the nature of that condition. Whether he desire or detest it, the 
condition remain)! the same. The slave's toilUngness to be a ?lave is no 
palliation of his master's guilt ''n holding him. Suppose the slave verily 
thinks himself a chattel, and consents that others may so regard him, 
does that make him a chattel, or make those guiltless who hold him &b 
such ? 1 may be sick of life, and I tell the assassin so that stabs me ; is 
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ho any the less a murderer becaueo I consent to be made a corpse 7 
Does my partnership in his guilt blot out hist part of it ? If the slave 
were wiSh'og to be a slave, his ' oluntariness, sc far from lessening the 
guilt of the "owner," aggravates it. Jt slaveiyhasi sc palsied his mind 
and he lookft upon hii^self as a chattel, cnd'conscnts to be one, actually 
t» ?iold hifk as sucli, falls in with his delusion, and confirms the impious 
misehodd. . These very/selings and convictiors of the slave, (if such 
were possible) increase a hundred fold the guilt of the master in holding 
^im as property, and call upon him in thunder, immediately to recog- 
nixe him as a man, And thus break the sorcery that binds his soul, 
cheating it 6f itis birth-right, and the consciousn'^ss of its worth and des. 

Many of the foregoing conditions and relations are appendages of 
slsivery, icid some of them inseparable from it. But no one, nor all of 
"ihem together, constitute its intrinsic um hanging element. 

yfe proceed to state affirmatively that. 

Enslaving men is reducing them to articles of pnorBBTv, making 
free agents chattels, con verting jjer^on; into things, sinking intelligence, 
ftdcountability, immortality, into merchandize. A slave is one held in 
this'condition. He is a mere tool for another's use and benefit. In law 
" he owns nothing, and o^an acquire nothing." Hit right to himself is 
ahrogated. He is another's property. If he say my hands, my feet, my 
}^Y, my rmx6, iXYself, they are figures of speech. To use himself 
for his own good is a crime. To keep what ho earns is stealing. To 
take his body into his own keeping is insurrection. In a word, the |7ro. 
>^ of his master is the enb of his being, and he, a mere means to that end, 
a mere means to an end into which his interests do rrot enter, of which 
'they constitute no portion.* Man sunk to a thing! the intrinsic ele- 
nben^ th«7)r/Rc/p& of slavery; men sold, bartered, leaded, mortgaged, 
bequeathed, invoiced, shipped in cargoes, stored as goods, taken on ex. 
ccutions, and knocked oflf at public outcry ! Their tights ano'thgr's con- 

*^*ha(efsr lyttem sinks man fromaniiri>tosi<n«m, or in other woris, whatever trans* 
forms iuSta froman^bjstt </instrohi£ntaIity into s \niic Instrlunentalify io ^'object, jiist so 
far makes him a time. Hence West India apprenticeship retains In mt particql.ar Ih'e cardi- 
nal principle of slavery. The apprentice, during three-fourihs of his time, is still forced to 
labor, and robbed of 'bis earnings ; just so far forth he is ^'meremtant, a time. True, in all 
other respects, sla^erjris ab<fli«hedin the British West In^ie^. Its bloodiest /eafufes are 
blotted out— bat the meanest and most despicable ol all— forcing the poor to work for 
the rich without pay tliree-i'oiirths 6< their time, with a 'legal officer to fiog them if 
they demur at the outrage, is tfne of the proritioos of the *'* Emtacipatlon 'Act !" Tdr 
the glories of that luntinaiy, abolitipnisti thank God, while they moum that it° tnt behind 
clodds, and shines tlirocgh an eclipse. 
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vcniences, their 'riterests, wares on sale, tlieir happiness, a household 
utensil ; their persona! inaliuuable ownership, a serviceable article, or 
nlaythiag, bei . suits the humor ' f the h*6ur; their de&tlilcss nature, 
"conscicKce, social affef*ions, sympathies, Kopes, miarketable commodi- 
Wq repeat it, the re'^uclion oJ persons to things; not robbing t 
man of privileges, but of himself; not loading with burdens, but making 
him a heasi of burden ; not restraining liberfy, bul subverting it ; not 
curtailing right«); but abolishing them; not inflicting personal cmelty, 
btit annihilathij personality ; not exacting iiivoiuntary labor, but sinking 
him into an iraplemeut of labor ; not abrid^iriug his human comforts, but 
abrcg^ ing his human nature '; not depriving an animal oi' immunities^ 
but despoiling a rational being qratlHbdtes, uncreating a man to make 
room for a thing / 

That this is American slavery, is s»iown by the laws of slave states^ 
Judge Stroud, in his " Sketch ef the Laws relating to Slavery," says, 
" The cardinal principle of slavery, that the slave is not to be ranked 
among sentient beings, but aniong things — is an article of property, c. 
chattel personal, obtains as undoubted law in all of these states," (the 
slave states.) The law of South Carolina thus lays down the principle, 
" Slaves shall be deemed, held, talten, reputed, and adjudged in law to 
be cAoffefe pmonaZ in the hands of their owners and possessors, and 
their executors, administrators, arid assigns, to all intents, construc- 
tions, AND ptJBPOSES WHATSOEVER." Brevard's Digest, 229. In Louisi. 
ana, "a slave is one who is in the power of a master to whom he be- 
longs ; the master may sell him, dispose of hk person, his industry,and 
Ai^/a^or; he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thmg, 
but what must belong to his master," Civil Code of Louisiana. 
Art. 35. 

This is American slavery. The eternal distinction between a person 
and a thing, trampled under foot— the crowning distinction ol ali others — 
'their centre and circumference^ — ^the source, the test, and the measure of 
their value— the rational, immortal principle, embalmed by God in e|ter= 
lasting remembrance, consecrated to universal homage in a baptism of 
gloty , and honor, by the gift of His Son, His Spirit, His Word, His 
presence, providence, and power ; His protecting shield, upholding staff, 
and sheltering wing ; His opening heavenis, and angels ministering, anti 
chariots of fire, and songs of morning stars, and a great voice in hea- 
ven, proclaiming eternal sanctions, and confirming the word with 8ign«. 
Ibliowing. 

Having stated the principle of Asftfcrican slavery, we ask. 



Does the Bible sanction such a principle ?* To the Ixw mid thd 
testimony. First, the moral law, or the ten commandments. Just afi^r 
the Israelites were emancipated fiom their bondage in Egypt, while tliey^ 
stood before Sinai to receive the law, as the trumpet waxed louder, and 
tha mount quaked and blazed, God spake the ten commandments from 
the midst of clouds and thiindcrings. Ttoo of those cornmandments 
deal death to slavery. Look at the eighth, '* Thou shall not stealt^ or» 
thou shalt not lake from another what belongs to him. All man's pow- 
ers of body and mind are God's gift to him. That they are his own, 
and that hbhas a right to them, is proved from the fact that God has 
given them to hifn alone, that each of them is a part of himself, 
oft hem together rc?},?f//ute himself. All else that belongs to man is 
acquired by the t/*-.^ of these powers. The interest belongs to him, 
because the principal does — the product is his, because he is iheprodu. 
cer. Ownership of any thing is ownership of its me. The right to 
use according to will, is r'tee^ ownership. The eighth commandment 
presupposes and assumes the right of every man to his powers, and their 
product. Slavery ro^^ of both. A man's right to liimself is the only 
right absolutely original and intrinsic— his righ» to whatever else that 
belongs to him is merely relative to his right to himself—is derived from 
it, and held only by virtue of it. Self.bight is the foundation right — 
the post in the middle, to which all other rights are fastened. Slave- 
holders, the world over, whet^ talking about their bight to their slaves, 
always assume their own rigJu to themselves. What slavehulder ever 
undertook to prove his own right to himself? He knows it to be a self- 
evident pronosition, that a man belongs to himself-— lhat the right is in. 
trinsic and absolute. The slaveholder, in making out his own title to 
himself, makes out the title of every human being to himself. As the fact 
of oeingaman is itself the title, the whole human family have one com. 
mon title deed. If one man's title is valid, all are valid. If one is 
worthless, all are. To deny the validity of the slave's title is to deny 
the validity of his own ; and yet in the act of making him a slave, th6 
sla^holder asserts the validity of his own title, while he seizes •him as 
his propert}' who has the same title. Further, in making him a slave, 

• Tha Bible record of actions is no conimont on their moral chsrarter. It vouchcf for 
them as/flct», not virtvta. It records without rebuke, Noah's rtrunienness, Loi's incest, 
and tho lies of Jacob and \\U mother— nrt only single ticts, but usages, giich us polygamy 
and concubinage, «re entered on the record without censure. Is that sikttt entry God's m- 
dertmentf Because the Bible, in its catalogue of human sctinns, does not st2mpon every 
crime its name and number, and writs againtt it, tkit U « crims— does ib»t wash out its 
guilt, and bleach it into a virtus T ' ' 
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he does not merely unhumanize one individual, but ui^ivebsal man. He 
destroys the foup.dniions. He annihilates all rights. He attacks not 
only i!ie human race, but universal being, and rushes upon Jkhovah.— 
For rights are rights ; God's are no more — man's are no less. 

The eighth commundment forbids the taking of any part of that which 
belongs to another. Slavery takes the whole. Does the same Bible 
which forbids the taking of any thing belonging to him, sanction the 
taking of everj; thing? Is it such, a medley of absurdities as to thun* 
der wrath against him who robs his neighbor of a cent, whiie it bids 
God speed to him who robs his neighbor of himself 1 Slavery is the 
highest possible violation of the eighth commandment. To lake from a 
man his earnings, is theft. Put to take the earner, is compound, super, 
lative, perpetual theft. It is to be a thief by profession. Jl is a trade, 
ft life of robbery, that vaults through all the gradations of the climax at 
a leap — the dread, terrific, giant robbery, that towers among other rob- 
beries, a solitary horror, monarch of the realm. The eighth command- 
ment forbids the taking away, and the tenth adds, Thou shall not 
COVET any thing that is thy neighbor's thus guarding every man's 
right to himself and his property, by making not only the actual taking 
away a s'la, but even that state of mind which would ievipt to it. Who 
ever made human beings slaves, or held them as slaves without coveting 
them ? Why do they take from them 'heir time, their labor, their liberty, 
their right of self-preservation and improvement, their right to acquire 
property, to worship according to conscience, to search the Scriptures, 
to live with their families, and their right to their own bodies ? Why do 
they take them, if they do not desire them ? They covet them for 
purposes of gain, convenience, lust of dominion, of sensual gratification, 
of pride and ostentation. They break the tenth commandment^ and 
pluck down upon their heads the plagues that are written in the book. 
Ten commandments constitute the brief cqmpend of human duty. Tvso 
of these brand slavery as sin. 

The giving of the law at Sinai, immediately preceded the pr qanlg a- 
lion of that body of laws and institutions, called the " IVIosaic s;^IR)." 
Over the gateway of that system, fearful words were written by the 
finger of God — " He. that fcTEALETH a man and selletii him, or if 

HE BE FOUND IN HIS HAND, HE SHALL SUREL? BE PUT TO DEATH." See 

Exodus, xxi. 16. 

The oppression of the Israelites in Egypt, and the wonders wrought 
for their deliverance, proclaim the reason for such a law at mch a lime — 
when the body politi<; b»c«me a thfpcracy, and rever«ntly waited ,f<jr 
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tbo will of God. Thpy had just been emancipated. The tragedies of 
^eir house of bondage were the realities of yesterday^ and peopled their 
memories with thronging horrors. They had just witnessed God's tes. 
timony against oppression in the plagues of Egypt — the burning blains 
on man and beast — the dust quickened into loath'^me life, and cleaving 
in swarms to every living thing — the streets, the palaces, the temples, 
fmd every house heaped up with the carcasses of things abhorred — even 
the kneading troughs anci ovens, the secret chambers and the couches, 
reeking and dissolving with the putrid death — the pestilence walking in 
darkness at noonday, tl]e devouring locusts and hail mingled with fire, 
the £lr8t*b()fn death'Struck, and the waters blood, and, last of all, that 
dread high hand and stretched out arm, that whelmed the monarch and 
bis hosts, and strewed their corpses in the sea. All this their eyes had 
looked upon,— -earth's proudest city, wasted and thunder.soarred^ lying 
in desolation, and the doom of oppressors traced on her rums in the 
hand writing of God, glaring in letters of fire mingled with blood — a 
blackened monument of wrath to the uttermost against the stealers of 
men. 

No wonder that God, in a code of laws prepared for such a people at 
such a time, should light up. on its threshold a blazing beacon to flash 
terror on slaveholders. " He that stealelh a man and teUeth him^ or if 
he he found in his hand, he shaU be mrelff put to death," Ex. xxii. 16. 
God's cherubim and flaming sword guarding the entrance to the Mo- 
saic system ! See also Deut. xxiv. 7.* 

The Hebrew word, Gaunab, here rendered steaktht means the taking 
from another what belongs to him, whether it be by violence or fraud ; 
the same word is used in the eighth commandment, and prohibits both 
robbery and theft. 

The crime speciflcd is that of depriving somebody of the oumership 
of a man. Is this somebody a master ? and is the crime that of de- 
priving master of his servant? Then it would have been "he that 
stealeth" a servant, not « he that stealeth a man." If the crime had been 
t)||P^king of an individual from another, then the term used would have 
been expressive of that rehtion, and most especially if it was the rela- 
tion of property and propriety ! 

• 

• Jorchi, the mos* emiiiont of the Jewish writen, (if we except per|]|apy the Egyp- 
tian IVaimonidi'8,) who wrote seven hundred year* ego, m hit comment on thii stealbig and 
milking merchandize of. men, give* the meaning thus :— " Using a man cgftiD«t his will, as a 
•errant iawfally purchased ; yea, ihongh he should use his semces aver so little, only to the 
raloe of a f&rihmg, or use but his a m to lean on to support him, if ht btfmtti to to act urn 
mvant, the person comptlling him but once to do so cIttU die «• a thisC, whaihet ba bsc told 
Siirooroot." 
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Tho crime, as stated in the possoge, i» threc-fold — mau tteaUf^^ 
itUing and holding. All are put on a level, and whelmed under one 
penalty — DEATH. This somebody deprived of the ownership of 
man, is the man himself^ robbed of personal ownership. Joaeph faid 
^o tho servants of Pharoah, " Indeed I was slolen away out of the land 
of tho Hebrews," Gen. xl. 15. How stolen f His brethren took him 
and sold him as an artich of merchandize. Contrast this penalty for 
inan*stealing with that for propert^-stealing. Exod. xxii. If a man 
«tole an ox and killed or sold it, he was to restore five oxen ; if he 
had neither sold nor killed it, ( he penalty was two oxen. Tho selling or 
,the killing bcinj virtually a deliberate repetition of the crime, the penalty 
was more than doubled. 

But in the case of stealing a man, the tiist act drew down the utmost 
power of punishment ; however often repeated, or however aggravated 
the crime, human penally could do no more. The fact that the penalty 
for man.stealing was death, and the penalty for property.9{^vag^ the 
mere restoration of double, shows that the two cases were adjudicated 
on totally diOerent principles. The man stolen might be past labor, and 
his support a burden, yet death was the penalty, though not a cent** 
worth o( property value was taken. The penalty for stealing property 
.was a mere property.penalty» However large the omotuit stolen, the 
payment of double wiped out the score. It might h^ve a greater 
money value than a thousand men, yet death was never the penalty, nor 
maiming, nor branding, nor even stripes. Whatever the kind, or the 
amount stolen, tlie unvarying penalty was double of the same kind. 
Why was not the rule uniform ? When a man was stolen why not re- 
,uiro the thief to restore double of the same kind — two men, or if b« 
|)ad sold him,/ve men ? Do you say that the man.thief might not have 
them ? So the oc>thief might not have two oxen, or if he had killed }.Ujbe. 
But if Glod permitted men to hold men as property, equal^ with oxen, 
the man.thief could g^men with who.m to pay the penalty, as well at 
the ox.thief, oxen. 

Further, when property was stolen, tlu) whole of the legal ^(fj^lty 
was a compensation to the person injured. But when a mm wai 
stolen, no property compensation was oSered. Td tender money as an 
equivalent, would ha\'e been to repeat the outrage with the intolerable 
aggravations of supreme insult and impietye Compute the value of a 
MAN in money ! Throw dust into the scale against immortality ! The 
\awrecoiled from such outrage and blasphemy. To haTf permitted 
.the maa.thicf to expiate his crime by restoring double, would have 
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been making the ropetitum of crime ita atonement. But the inflictioit 
of death for man-stealing exacted from the guilty wretch the u:most 
possibility of reparation. It wrung from him, as he gave up the ghost, 
a testimony in blood, and death-groans, to the infinite dignity and 
worth of man,— -ft proclamation to the universe, voiced in mortal agony, 
that MAN IS iKvioLABLE,^~a Confession shrieked in phrenzy at the 
grave's mouth-—** I die accursed, and God is just." 

If God permitted man to hold man as property, why did he punish 
for sleah'ng that kind of property infinitely inore than for stealing any 
other kind if property 7 Why did he punish with death for stealing a 
very little, perhaps not a sixpence worth, of thai sort of property, and 
make a mere jine, the penalty for stealing a thousand times as much, of 
any other sort of properly — especially if God did by his own act anni- 
hilate the difierence between man and property, by putting him on a 
level mth if? 

The ntrociousoesa of a crime, depends greatly upon the nature, cha< 
racter, and condition of the victim. To steal is a crime, whoever the 
thief, or whatever the plunder. To steal bread from a full man, is 
theA ; to steal it from a starving man. is both theft and murder. If I 
steal my neighbor's jwofcrfy, the crime consists not in the nature of the 
article, but in shifting its extimal relation from Am to me. But when 
I take my neighbor himself, and first make him property, and then my 
property, the latter act, which was the sole crime in the former case, 
dwindles to a mere appendage. The sin in stealing a man does not 
consist in transferring, from its owner to another, that which is already 
property, but in Xnrnxn^ personality iDio property, 'irue, the attributes 
of man still remain, but the rights and immunities which grow out of 
them are annihUaled. It is the first law 6f reason and revelation to 
regard things and beings as they are ; and the sum of religion, to fbel 
and aci toward them according to their nature and value. Knowingly 
to treat them otherwise, is sin ; and the degree of violence done to their 
naygjg, relations, and value, measures its guilt. When things are sun. 
dsKKl which Goa has indissolubiy joined, or confounded in one, which 
he has Separated hy infinite extremes ; when sacred and eternal di^ttinc 
tions, Which he has garnished with glory, are derided and set at nought, 
then, if 'Qveusin reddens in its "scarlet dye." The sin specified in the pas. 
sAge, is that of doing violence to the nature of a tnan — his intrinsic 
mine and relations as a rational being, and blotting out the exalted dis* 
tioction stamped upon him by his Maker. In the verse preceding, 
anci in that which follows, the same principle is Iftid down. Verse lb, 
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" J?; that smiuth Jus faihtr of his mother shall surtly he put to df athJ*^ 
Verse 17, " He thai curseth hxs father or his mother, shall surely be put 
to dcath.*^ If a Jew smote his neighbor, the law merely smote him in 
return. But if that same blow wisre given to a parent, the law struck 
the smiter dead. Why this difference in the punishment of tbo same 
act, inflicted on different persons 1 Answer~God guards the parental 
relation with peculiar Care. It is the centre of human relations. To 
violate that, is to violate aU, Whoever trompled on ihaf, showed that 
no relation had any sacreduess in his eyes — that he was unfit to move 
among human relations who had violated one so sacred and tcndf r.— * 
Therefore, the Mosaic law uplifted his bleeding corpse, and brandished 
the ghastly terror around the parental relation to guard it from im- 
pious inroads. 

But why the difference in the penalty since the act was the same ? 
The sin had divers aggravations. 

1. The relation violated was obvious — thvj distinction between pa- 
rents and others, manifest, dictated by naturai airoction-->a law of tiie 
constitution. 

2. The act was violence to nature — a suicide on constitutional sua* 
ceptibilities. 

3. The parental relation then, as now, was the centre of the social 
system, and required powerful safeguards. " Honor thy father and 
thy mother" stands at the head of those commands "biclt prescribe the 
duties of man to man ; and, throughout the Bible, the parental relation 
is God's favorite illustration, of his own relations to the whole family of 
man. In this case, death is inflicted not at all for the act of smiting^ 
nor for smiting a man, but & parent — for violating a vital and sacred re- 
lation — a distinction cherished by God, and around which, both in the 
inora^ and ceremonial law, He threw up a bulwark of defence. In the 
next verse, "He that weaHh a man," &c., the same PBmciPLE is 
wrought out in still stronger relief. The crime here punished with 
death, is not the mere act of taking property fr^>m its owner, but t\m 
disregarding of fundamental relations, doing violence to an immitrtal 
fuUure, making war on a sacred distinction of priceless worth. That 
distinction which is cast headlong by the principle of Araerwan slavery, 
which makes men " chattels." 

The incessant pains-taking throughout the Old Testament, in the 80» 
paration of human beings from brutes and things, shows God's regard 
for the sacredness of his own distinctioB. 
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la tho boginuing" tho Lord uttered it in heaven, and proclaimed it 
io the universe as it rose into being. Ho arrayed creation at the in. 
•tant ot ita birth, to do it reverent fjoinagc. It paused in adoration while 
He ushered forth ils crowning work. Why that dread pause, and that 
creating arm held back in mid career, and thut high conforonce in tho 
godhead ? Let us make man in our imaob, after our hkenkss, and 
x,BT HIM HAVE DOMINION Over the Jish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the (uV, and.over the caitk^ and over all the earth, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth." 

Then while every living thing, with land, and aoa, and firmament, and 
m&rshaliod worlds, waited to cixfchand swell (he shout of morning stars 

— ^THBN " God CBBATBl) MAN IN HIS OWfJ IMAGB. In THE IMAGE OF GoD 

CREATED BE HIM.'" Thts solvcs the problem, IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD CREA.TED HeI HlW. Well might the sons of God cry all 
together, ••Amen, alleluia"— '« jT/wm art worthy, O Lord, to receivd 
blessing and Aonor" — *♦ For thou hast mtde him a Utile loaer thin the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor, 'thou madest him 
to ha^s dominion over tlte toorks of thy hands ; thou hast put all thingg 
under his feet. O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earfh.^* Psalms viii. 5^ 6, 9. The frequent and solemn repetition of 
this distinction by God proclaims his infinite regard. The 26th, 87tb, 
mi 2Slh yerses of the Ut chapter of Genesis are little else than the re. 
petition of it in various forms. In the bth chapter, 1st verse, we find 
it again — " In the day that God created man, in the likeness of God 
HADE HB MAN." In the 9th chapter, 6th verse, we find it again. After 
giving license to shed the blood of" every moving thing that liveth," it 
is added, " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, hy man shall his blood be shed; 
for IN THE IMAGE OF GoD MADE HE MAN." As though he had said, "Alt 
these other creatures are your property, designed for your use— they 
have the likeness of Ciutb, they perish with the using, and their spirits 
go downward j but this other being, man, has my own likeness : hf tHK 
nua^ or God made I man ; ab intelligent, moral, immortal agent, invi> 
led to all that I can give and he can be." So in Levft. xxiv. 17, 18, 
** He thai aUelh any man shull surely be put to death ; and he that kill- 
eth a beast shaU make it good, beast fot beast ; and Tie that kUleth a man 
skaU be put to death." So in the passage quoted above, Ps. viii. 5, 6. 
What an enumeration of particulars, each separating infinitely, men from 
brutes and things ! 

1. Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels.'* Slavery 
Jir&gs him down among brutes. 
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2. « Aud hast crowned him m'Jh glory and honor.** Slavery teiiral 
tiff hii crown, and puts on a yoke. 

3. "Thou fjutdest him to have dominion over the mrksof thyJuinds/* 
Slavery breaks his sceptre, and casts hini down among those work«— * 
yea, beneath them. 

4. '» Thou hast put all things ittider his jeet.** Slavery putt him 
under th^feet of an owner^ with bedsis and creeping things. Who, but 
'%n impious scorner, dare thus strive with his Maker, and mutilate his 
?MA(!B, and blasphenle the H6ly One. who saith to those that grind his 
l>oor, " Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of ih?, least of thescp ye dM 
U unto me." 

But time would fail us to detail the instances in which thb distinction 
s most impressively marked in the Bible, 

In further prosecuting this inquiry, the Patriardhal and ^fosaic *Jrs. 
4ems will be considered together, as each refleois light updn the iother, 
and as many regulations of the latter are mere legal forms of Divine 
institutions previously existing. As a system, however, the latter alone 
is of Divine authority. Whatever were the usages of the pairiarehSf 
(rod has not made them our examplars.* 

Before entering upon an analysis of the condition of servants under 
these two states of society, let us settle the import of certain terms 
•.vhich describe the mode of procuring them. 

IMPORT OF THS WORD "BUY," AND THE FHRASR BOUGHT WITH 

MONEY." 

Prom the direction to the Israelites to "buy" their servant^ 
and from the phrase bought with rhdney," Applied to Abraham's ser- 
*rants, it is argued that they were articles of property. The sole ground 
for this belief is the term^ « buy" and " bbught with money," and such 
an import to these terms when applied to servants is assumed, not only 
in the absence of all pro6f, but in the face Of evidence to the contrary. 
How much might be saved, If in discussion, the thing to be proved was 
always assumed. To beg the question in debate, what economy of mid* 

* Those who iEsist thit the patriarchs held slaves, and sit with sacb delight cndcr their 
shadow, hymming the praises of " those ;ood old patriarchs aitd slaveholders," might at small 
o jst 9 roatly augment their nambers. A single stanza celebrating patriaithal ceiMMMs«|«, 
winding off with d chonu in honor of patriarchal drtmktnnet*, would be a trumpet rail, sum- 
moning from bush and brake, highway und hedge, and shelteriajt fence, a brotherhood of kita'- 
■Ired alJnities, each claiming Abraham or Noah as his p&troa taint, andtbomioc, "Mfjoam 
is legion." What a myriad choir, and thTotderonseoag! 
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bight oii ! wbal a foreslallcr of premature wrinkles, and grey hoirs ! In» 
stead of protracted investigation into Scripture usage, and painful colla- 
tingofpoaages, and cautiously tracing minute relations, to find the 
moaning of Scripture terms, let every hian boldly resolve to interpret 
the language of the oldest book in ttie world, by the usages of his own 
tirap and place, and the work is done. And then what a march of 
mind ! Instead of oAe revelation, they might be multiplied as the drops 
of the moraing! Ercrj' man might take orders as an inspired inter- 
preter, with an infallible clue to the mind of the Spirit, if he only under, 
stood the 'dialect o." his own neighborhood I We repent it, the only 
groundof proof that these terms are to oe interpreted, to mean, when 
applied to servants in the Bible, the same that they mean when applied 
to our slates, is the term themselves^ 

What a Babel-jargon it would make of the Bible to take it for grants 
ed that the sense in which words are now used is the inspired sense. 

David says, *• I prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried." 
What a roiracle-worker, to stop the earth in its revolution ! Rather loo 
fastr Two hundred years ago, prevent was used in the strict Latin sense 
to come before, or anficipate. It is always used in this sense in the Old 
and New Testaments. David's expression, in the English of the nine- 
teenth century, is, *• Before the dawning of the morning I cried," or, I 
began to cry before day.break. " So my prayer shall prevent thee." 
" Let mprevent his face with thanksgiving." " Mine eyes prevent the 
night watches." " Wo shall not prevent them that are asleep," die. 
In almost every chapter of the Bible, words are used in a sense now 
nearly or quite obsolete, and sometimes in & sense totally opposite to 
their present meaning. A few examples follow : « Oftentimes I pur. 
posed to come to you, but was Ut (hindered) hitherto." « And the four 
heasis (living ones) fell down and worshipped God," — " W^hosoever 
•hall offend (cause to sin) one of Xh.se little ones," — « Go out into (he 
high ways and compel (urge) them to come in," — Only let your con. 
vertcsdon (habitual conduct or course of life) be as becometh the Gos- 
pel,"— "They that seek me early (earnestly) shall find me, — " Give me 
h^and'hy (now) in a charger, the head of John the Baptist,"—" So 
when tribulation or persecution ariseth hy-and-hy (immediately) they 
are offended. Nothing is more mutable than language. Words, like 
bodies, are continually throwing oflT particles and absorbing others. So 
long as they are mere representatives, elected by the whims of universal 
suffrage, their meaning will be a perfect volatile, and to cork it up for 
the next century is en employment sufficiently silly, (to speak within 
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briindft,) for a modern Bible dictionary maker. There nerer inw ^ 
shallower conceit than that of establishing the sense attached to a word 
centuries aco, by showing what it means notif. Pity that hyper^fashioQ* 
able mantuamakers and milliners were not a little quicker at taking 
hints from some of our Doctors, of Bivinify. How easily they -rcW 
save their pious cudomers all qualms of conscience about the weekly 
shiftings of fashion, by demonstrating that the latl importation of Parisian 
indecency, just now flaunting hero on promenade, was the identical 
stylo of dress in which the pious Sarah kneadv-'d cakes for the angels, 
the modest Rebecca drew wafer for the camels of Abraham's servants, 
Since such fashions arc rife in Chestnut-street and Broadway now, they 
piusl have been in Canaau and Pandanaram four thousand years ago ! 

II. 1, The irifcrenx'e that the word buy, used to describe the procu- 
ring of servants, means procuring them as cfiattels, seems based upon 
the fallacy — ^thai whatever costs money is money; that whatever or who. 
ever you pay mon( y for, is an article of properly, and the fact of your 
paying for it prpves that it is property. The children of Israel were re- 
quired to jJMTcAase their first-born out from under the obligations of the 
priesthood, Numb, xviii. 15, 16 ; Exod. xxxiv. 20. This custom is 
kept up to this day among the Jews, and the word Huy is still u9:kI to 
describe the transaction. Does this prove that their first-bom were, or 
are, held as property ? They were bought as really as were tervanis» 
So the Israelites were required to pay ntoney for their own souls. This 
is called sometimes a ransom, sometimes an atonement. Were their 
souls therefore marketable commodities ? 

2. Bible saints hought iheir wives. Boaz bought Ruth. " So Ruth 
the Moabitess, the urife of Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wife." 
Ruth iv. 10. Hosea bought his .wife. " So I bought her to nro for fif- 
teen pieces of silver, and for an homer of barley, and an half homer of 
barley." Hosea iii. 2 Jacob bought his wives Rachel and Leah, and 
not having money, paid for them in labor — seven years a piece. Gen, 
xxix. 15 — 29. Moses probably bought his wife in the same way, and 
paid for her by his labor, as the s^ervant of her father. Exod. ii. 21. 
Shechem, when negociating with Jacob and his sons for Dinah, says, 

What ye shall say unto me, I will ^W. Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye shall say unto me»" 
iGen. xxxiv. 11, 12. David purchased Michal, Saul's daughter, and 
Othniel, Achsah,the daughter of Caleb, by performing perilous services 
for the benefit of their fathers-in-law. 1 Sam. xviii. 25—27; Judges i. 
12,1 3i That the purchase of wjves, either with money or by service 
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was ihe general practice, isjplain from such passages as Exod. xxil. 17, 
and 1 Sam. xviii. 25. Among the Jews of the present day this usage 
exists, though it is now a mere forip, there being no real purchase. Yet 
among their marriage ceremonies, is one called " marrying by the pen- 
ny." The coincidences, not only in the methods of procuring wives 
and servants, and in the terms employed in describing the transactions, 
but in the prices paid for each, are worthy of notice. The highest price 
of wives (virgins) and servants was the same. Compare Deut. xxii. 
28, 29, and Exod. xxii. 17, with Lev. xxvii. 2—8. The medium price 
of wives and servants was the same. Compare Hosea iii. 2, with Exod. 
xxi. 2. Hosea appears to have paid one half in money and the other 
in grain. Further, the Israelitish female bought-servants were i/wcf, 
their husbands and their masters being the same persons. Exod. xxi. 8, 
and Judges xix. 3, 27. buying servants among the Jews shows that 
they were property, then buying icives shows that tkey were property. 
The words in the original used to describe the one, describe the other. 
Why not contend that the wives of the ancient fathers of the faithful 
were their chattels, and used as ready change at a pinch ? And thence 
deduce the rights of modern husbands. How far gone is the Church 
from primitive purity ] How slow to emulate illustrious examples ! 
Alas! Patriarchs and prophets aie followed afar off! When will pious 
husbands live up to their pible privileges, and become partakers with 
Old Testament worthies in the blessedness of a husband's rightful im- 
munities! Surely professors of religion now, are hou7td to buy and hold 
their wives as property ! Refusing so to do, is to question the morality 
of those "good old" wife-trading "patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob," with the prppUets, and a host of vi^hom the world was npt 
worthy. 

The use of the word buy, to describe the procuring (rf wives, is not 
peculiar to the Hebrew. In the Syriac language, the common expres- 
sion for " the nriarried," or " the espoused," is " the bought." Even 
so late as the 16lh century, the common record of marriages in the old 
German Chronicles was " A. bought B." 

The Hebrew word translated iuy, is, like other words, modified by 
the nature of the subject to which it is applied. Eve says, «• I have 
gotten (bought) a man of the Lord." She named him Cain, that is, 
bought. " He that hearcth reproof, getteth (buyelh) understanding, 
Prov. XV. 32. So in Isa. xi. 11. »♦ The Lord shall set his hand again 
to recover (to but/) the remnant of his people." So Ps. ixxviii. 54. 
He brought them tQ this mountain which his right hand had purchased, 
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i. e. gotten. Jer. xiii. 4. « Take tho girdle that thou hast got" (bought.^ 
Neh. V. 8. " Wc of our ability have redecm.cd (bought) our brethren 
that wcro Gold to the heathen." Here " bought" is not applied to per- 
sons who were made slaves, but to those taken out of slavery. ProVc 
8, 22. " The Lord possessed (bought) me in the beginning of 
his way before his works of old." Prov. xix. 8. « Ho that getleth 
(buyeth) wisdom loveth his own soul." Prov. xvi. 16. «« How mucn 
better is it to get (buy) wisdom than gold ?" Finally, to itfy is a #b= 
condary meaning of the Hebrew word Kana, 

4. Even at this day the word buy is used to describe tl^e procnring of 
servants, where slavery is abolished. In the British West Indies, whera 
slaves became apprentices in 183?, they are still " bought." This ie 
now the current word in West India newspapers. So a few years woe© 
in New- York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and even now in NewJersey 
servants are *'bougkt'' as really as in Virginia. And the different 
senses in which tho same word is used in the two states, puts no mao 
in a quandary, whose common sense amounts to a modicum. 

So under the system of legal indenture in Illinois, servants now are 
bought."* A short time since, hundreds of foreigners who came to 
this country were " bought" annually. By voluntary contract they 
engaged to work for their purchasers a given time to pay for their pasr 
sage. This class of persons called " redemptioners," consisted at one 
time of thousands. Multitudes are bottght out of slavery by themselves or 
others, and remove into free states. Under the same roof with thewrt 
ler is a " servant bought with money." A few weeks since, she was a 
slave. As soon as " bought,'' she was a slave no longer. Alas ! fo^= 
our leading politicians if "buying" men makes them '♦chattels." Ths 
Whigs say that Benton and Rives were " bought" by the administration 
with the surplus revenue ; and the other party, that Clay and Webster 
were " bought" by the Bank. The histories of thb A^rolutioa tell us 
that Benedict Arnold was " bought" by British gold. Did that make 
him an article of properly ? When a northern clergyman marries e. 
rich southern widow, country gossip hits off the indecency with this 
current phrase, "The cotton bags bought him." When Robert Walpole 
said, " Every man has his price, and. whoever will pay it can buy him,*' 
and when John Randolph said, while the Missouri question was pending^ 

* The following statute is now in force in tho state of Illinois—" No negro, mulatto, or hi' 
_dian, shall at any time purchase any servant other than of their own complexion : and if aii^ 
of the persons aforesaid shall presume to purcA<i» a while rerraat, such tervant tball unmt' 
diately become free, aad shall be so held, deemed, and taken." 

3 
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The northern delegation is in the market ; give me money enough, 
and I can buy ihem," they both meant tohat ihey said. When the 
temperance publications tell us that candidates for office hmj men with 
whiskey ; and the oracles of street tattle, that the court, district attor- 
ney, and jury, in the late trial of Robinson were bought, we have no 
floating visions of " chattels personal," man auctions, or coflles. 

The transaction between Joseph and the Egj'ptians gives a clue to 
the meaning attached to " biiy'* and " bought with money." See Gen. 
xlvii. IS — 26. The Egyptians proposed to .Tosfeph to become servants, 
and that he should buy tliem. When the bargain was closed, Joseph 
said, " Behold I have bought yoH this day," and yet it is plain that nei- 
ther of the parties dreamed that the persons bought were in any sense 
articles of property, biU merely that thoy became thereby obligated to 
labor for the government on certain conditions, as a co?}ipcnsation for 
the entire support of themselves and families during the famine. And 
that the idea attached to " buy us," and " behold 1 have bought you," 
was merely the procuring of services voluntarily ofiered, and secured 
by contract, as a return for value received, and not at all that the Egyp- 
tians were bereft of their personal ownership, and made articles of pro- 
pcrty. And this buying of services (they were to give onc-fiflh part 
of their crops to Pharaoh) is called in Scripture usage, buying the per. 
sons. This^case deserves special notice, as it is the only one where the 
whole transaction of buying servants is detailed — the preliminaries, he 
process, the mutual acquiijsccnce, and the permanent relation resulting 
therefrom. In all other instances, the mere fact is stated without enter- 
ing into particulars. In this case, the whole process is laid open. 

1. The persons " bought," sold themselves, and of their own accord. 

2. Obtaining permanently the 5emcc*.»f persons, or even a portion 
of them, is called ♦« buying" those persons. The objector, a! the out- 
set, assumes that servants were bought of //tir J persons ; and thence in- 
fers that they were articles of property. This is sheer assumption. 
Not a single instance is recorded, of a servant being sold by any one 
but himself ; not a case, either under the patriarchal, or the Mosaic sys- 
terns, in which a master sold his servant. That the servants who were 
" bought" sold themselves, is a fair inference from various passages of 
Scripture. 

In Leviticus xxv. 47, the case of the Israelite, who became the ser- 
vant of the stranger, the words are, "If he sell himself unto the 
stranger." The same word, and the same ybm of the word, which, in 
the 4Tth verse, is rendered sell Mmself, is in the 39th verse of the same 
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'ohnpter, rendered he sold; in Deut. xxriii. 68, the same word is rcir 
dered "be sold." Here it is the Hithpael conjugation, which is reflex* 
ive in its force, and, like the middle voice in Greek, represents what aa 
individual does for himself, or in his own concerns ; and should mani- 
festly have been rendered, ye shall qfer yourselves for sale. For a clue 
to Scripture usage on this point, soe I Kings xxi. 20, 25 — " Thou hast 
sold ihyselj to work evil." " There was none like to Ahab that sold 
himself ^to work wickedness." — 2 Kings xvii. 17. 'They used divina- 
tion ana enchantments, and sold themselves to do evil." — Isa. 1. 1» 
" For your iniquities have ye sold yourselves " Isa. lii. 3, "Ye have 
sold yourselves for nought, and ye shall be redeemed without money." 
See also, Jeremiah xxxiv, 14 — Romans vii. 14, and vi. 16— John viii. 
34, and the case of Joseph and the Egy:>tians, already quoted. 

Again, if servants wave .bought of third persons, where are the in- 
stances ? In the purchase of wives, though spoken of rarely, it is generally 
stated that they were bought of third persons. Is it not a fair inference, 
if servants were bought of third persons, that there would :Sometitnes 
have been such an intimation ? 

R. — The leading'' design of TSE mosaic laws relating to MASfERS 
AND servants, WITH AN ENUMERATION OF THE RIGHTS AND PBIVN 
LEGES SECURED TO SERVANTS. 

The general object of those statutes, which prescribed the relations of 
master and servant, was the good of both parties— but more especially 
the good of the servants. While the interests of the master were spo- 
cially guarded from injury, those of the servants were promoted. 

These laws were ^a merciful provision for the poorer classes, both of 
the Israelites and Strangers. Not laying on burdens, but lightening 
Ihem — -they were a grant of privileges— ^n. bestowment of/arors. 

1. No servant from, the Strangers, could remain a servant in the fa* 
mily of an Israelite, without becoming a proselyte. Compliance with 
this condition was the price of the privilege.— ^Genesis xvii. 9 — 14, 
23,27. 

2. Excommunication from the family was a punishment.— (Jenesis 
sxi. 14 — Luke xvi. 2 — 4. 

3. The fact that every Hebrew servant could compel Jiis master to 
Iceep him after tlie six years contract had expired, shows that the system 
was framed to advance the interests and gratify the wishes of the servant 
quite as much as those of tho master. If the servant demanded it, the 



hbfigedihQ mftster to retain him in his houschokf, howovor Ildio hb 
inlght need his services, or grctit his dishko (o the individual. Peut. xv. 
i3~17, nnd Exodus xxi. 2—0. 

4. The rights and privilrgcs giKtrantrcd htf Jaw to aV servants. 

(1.) They trere admitted into covenant trilh God. Dent. xxix. 

io— 18. 

(9k) They were int^i(ed guegts at aV the national and famify festivali 
bfthe konsihoM in tphich thry resided. Exodus xii. 43 — 44 ; Dcut. xii. 
12, 18, nnd xvi. 10—16. 

(8.) They ictre statedly insfnicted in morality and religion, Dout. 
tocxr. 10—18 ; Joshua viii. 93—35 ; 2 Chronicles xvii. 8—9. 

(4.) They tcerc released from their regular Inhornearly onk iulf or 
THB WHOLB TiMK. During which, the law secured to them their entire 
support ; and the same public nnd family instniciion that was provided 
for the other members of the Hebrew communfiy. 

(a.) Tho Law secured to them the whole of every seventh year ; Lcvi 
XXV. 3 — 8 ; thus giving to those servants that remained such during tho 
entire period between the jubilcts, eight whole years (including the Ju- 
bilee 5^ar) of unbroken rest. 

(b.) Every seventh day. This in forty.two years, (tlie eight being 
isuUracted from the fitly) would amount to just six years. 

(c.) The thres great annual festivals. The Passotery which com- 
meDced on the I5ih of the 1st niontl),|and lasted seven days, Deut. xvi. 
8, 8. The Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, which began on the sixth 
day of the third month, and lasted seven days. Lev. xvi. 10, 11. And 
the Feast of Tabernacles, which commenced on the 15th of the seventh 
month, and lasted eight days. Deut. xvi. 1.1, 15 ; Lev. xxiii. 34 — 89. 
As all met in one place, much time would be spent on the journey. 
Their cumbered caravans moved slowly. After their arrival at the 
place of sacritice, a day or two at least, would be requisite for divers 
preparauons, before entering upon the celebration of the festival, beside* 
iBome time at the close of it, in preparations for their return. If we as- 
rtgn three weeks to each festival — ^including the time spent on the 
journey going and returning, and the delays before and after the cele- 
bration, together with the festival week ; it will be a small allowance for 
the cessation of their regular labor. As there were three festivals 
in the year, the main body of the servants would be absent from their 
Stated employments at least nine weeks annually, which would amount 
in forty-two years, subtracting the sabbaths, to six years and eighty-foUi* 
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(e.) The new moons. The Jewish year had twelve ; Jo»ephui tella 
1j8 that the Jewi always kept two days for tho now moon. See Calnwt 
on the Jewish Calender, and Home's Introduction ; also 1 Sam. %xi 
18, 19, 27. This would amount in forty'lwo years, to two years, two 
hundred and eighty days, after the necessary subtractions. 

(f.) The feast of trumpets. On the first day of the seventh month, 
and of tho civil year. Lev. xxiii. 24, 2§. 

(g.) The day of atonement. On the tenth of tho •orenlh month. 
Lev. xxiii. 27 — 32. 

These two last feasts would consume not less than sixty.five days of 
time not otherwise reckoned. 

Thus it appears that those persons who continued servants during the 
whole period between the jubilees, were by law released from their la- 
bor, TWENTV-THREK YEARS AND SIXTY.FOUR DAYS, OUT OF FIFTY TEABSt 

and those who remained a less time, in nearly the same proportion. In 
the foregoing calculation, besides making a generous donation of all the 
fractions to the objector, we have left out of the account, those nume- 
rous local festivals to which frequent allusion is made, as in Judges xxi» 
19; 1 Sam. 9th chapter. And the various /ami7v festivals, such as ai 
the weaning of children ; at marriages ; at sheep shearing! ; at the 
making of covenants, &c., to which reference is often rnnde, as in Isl 
Sam. XX. 28, 29. Neither have we included those memorable festivals 
instituted at a later period of the Jewish history. The feast of Purim, 
Esther, ix. 28, 29 ; and the feast of the Dedication, which lasted eight 
days. John x. 22 ; 1 Mac. iv. 59. 

Finally, tho Mosaic system secured to servants, an amount of time, 
which, if distributed, would on an average be almost one half of th« 
DAYS IN bach year. Meanwhile, they and their families were sup* 
ported, and furnished with opportunities of instruction. If this amo«nl 
•of time were distributed over every day, the servants would have to them- 
selves, all but a fraction of one half of each day, and would labor fof 
their masters the remaining fraction and the other half of the day. 

This regulation is a part of that Mosaic system which is 
claimed by slaveholders as the great fsototypb of American 
•Slavery. 

5. The servant was protected by laie equally with the other member* 
of the community. 

Proof—-" Hear the causes between your brethren, and judge righteous*' 
ly between every man and his neighbor, and thk stranger that is with 
HIM." " Ye shall nol bespect persons in judgmenl, hut ye shall hmr 
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'iSW SMALL a* toeU as the great." Deuf. i. 16, 17. Also in Lev. JcxiV. 
l82. Ye thall have one manner of law as well jor the stranger, as for 
one of your oton country, for I am the Lord your God" So Numberj 
XV, 29. Ye shall have one law for him that sinnelh through ignorancs, 
both for him that is bom among the children of Israel, and for the 
STRANOBR that sojoumeth among them." Deut. xxvii. 19. " Cursed 
be he that PSKVBKrETB THE judsmenI' of thb STKAmzR, thefatherless 
and the leiddie.^ 

6. The Mosaic system enjoined upon the Israelites the greatest affec 
ft'wi and kindness toward their servants, foreign as mil as Jewish. 

Lev. six. 84. " The stranger that dtoelleth with you shall be untd 
you as one bom among you, and thou shall love him as thyself.'* Also 
Deut. X. 17, 19, « For the Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of 
lords, a great God, a mfghty and a terrible, which regardeth not per- 
sons, nortaketh reward. He doth execute thejudp:ment of the fatherless 
and widow, and loveth the str anger, ir* giving him food and raiments 

LOVB YE THEREFORE THE STRANGER.*' So ExoduS XXil. 21. " ThoU 

shah neither vex a Stranger nor oppress Mm." Exodus xxiii. 9. **Thou 
shall not oppress a stranger,for ye know the heart of a stranger. " Lev. 
XXV. 35, 86. "If thy brother be waxen poor thou shah relieve him, yea, 
though he be a stranger or a sojourner, that he maylit^c with thee, take 
ihm no usury of him or increase, but fear thy God." [What an ab- 
surdity to suppose that this same stranger could be taken by one that 
feared his God, held as a slave, and robbed of time, earnings, and all hi« 
-rights !] 

7. Servants were placed upon a level with their masters in all civil 
omi religious rights. See Numbers xv. 15, 16, 29. Numb. ix. 14. 
Deut. i. 16, 17. Lev. xxiv. 22. 

m. — ^DlD PERSONS become SERVANTS VOLUNTARILY, OR WERE 
THET MADE SERVANTS AGAINST THEIR WILLS ? 

We argue that they became servants of their own accord, 
1. Because to become a servant in the family of an Israelite, was to 
ftljure idolatry, to enter into covenant with God,* to be circumeised in 

* Malmenidet, who ■wrote in Egypt about jsven hundred yenrs ago, a cotemporary with 
Jan;hl,and who ituids with him atthehe&dof Jewiih writers, gim ibo following testimony 
on titic point : \ 

"Whether a servant be bnrn inthopJiV:'** of an Israelite, or whether he be purchased f.-cni 
the haathen, the master is to brieft them both into the covenant. 
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token of it, to be bound to the observance of the Sabbath, of the PasSt 
over, the Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, and to receive in- 
slruction in all the particulars of the mora] and ceremonial law. 

Were the servants forced through all these processes? Was the re- 
nunciation of idolatry compulsory? Were they dragged into covenant 
with God 1 Were they seized and circumcised by main strength 7 
Were Uiey compelled mechanically lochew, and swallow, the flesh of 
the Paschal lamb, while they abhorred the institution, despised its cere- 
monies, spurned the law which enjoined it, detested its author and exe- 
cutors, and instead of rejoicing in the deliverance which it commemmo* 
rated, bewailed it as a calamity, and cursed the day of its consumma* 
iion ? Were they driven from all parts of the land three times in the 
year up to the annual festivals T Were they drugged with instruction 
which they nauseated ? Were they goaded through around of cere- 
■nonics, to them senseless and disgusting mummeries; and drilled into 
«he tactics of a creed rank with loathed abominations 7 

Wc repeat it, to become a servant, was lo become a prose/jfie. And 
liow did God authorize his people to make proselytes? At the point of 
the sword ? By the terror of pains and penalties? By converting men 
■nto merchandise ? Were proselyte and chaliel synonymes, in the Di- 
vine vocabulary' 1 Must a man be sunk to a thing befoie taken into 
covenant with God ? Was this the stipulated condition of adoption, and 
the sole passport to the communion of the saints ? 

2. We argue the voluntariness of servants fronri Deut. xxiii. 15, 16, 
" Thou slxalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even amot^ 
you, in that place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates wh*re it 
likelh him best; thou shall not oppress him" 

" But he that ;s in tha how it entered oa the eighth Ahj, and he that itboufht wilhmoner, 
on the day on winch the master receives him, unless the slave be mueitling. For if the master 
receive a trrown slave, and he be ununlHng, hit m&jter is to bear with him, to leek to win him 
over by insiniction, and by luvo and kjndnesg. for one year. After which, skonldhe rrfitn so 
long, it is forbidden to keep him, longer than a year. And the master must send him back to the 
s! rangers from whence he came. For the God of Jacob wi li not accept any othtr than the wor- 
ship of a iosWb^^ heart."— Maimon.Hilcoth, Miloth, Chap. 1st, Sec. 8ih. 

Tlie ancient Jewish Doctors agree in the testimony, that the servant from the itranfert who 
at the close of his probationary >ear siill refued lo adopt the religion of the Mosaic system, 
and was oii tliat account cut off from the family, and sent back lo hia own people, received t ftilt 
compensation f«r his sei vices, besides the payment of his expenses. But that pottptmment of the 
circumcision of the forei^'n servant for ayear (or even a: aU after he had entered the family of an 
Jsrael ite) of which the Mi^hnic doctors speak, seems to have been « «s«r« ntagt. We find nothiof 
of it in the regulations of the Mosaic system. Circumci»ion was manifestly a rita strictly en- 
lintory. ^Vhether it Tras a rite mttz)S national ot tpiritvti, or comes not within the scope of 
ihis ini^uirj . Nor does it at all affect the argument. 
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At ihougb God had said, "To deliver him up would be to recognize the 
fight of the master to hold him. Hit Jleeing « shows his choice — pro- 
.claims his wrongs, his master's oppressive actiii, and his own claim to 
legal protection." You shall not force him back, and thus recognize 
the rigtU of {the master tQ hold him in such a condition as induces him 
to flee to others for protection." It may be objected, that this command 
had no reference to servants among the Israelites, but only to those of 
/mthen masters in the surroundifig nations. We answer, The regulation 
has no restriction. Its terms are unlimited. But the objection, even if 
valid, merely shifts the pressure pi the difficulty to another point. Does 
God array his infinite authority to protect the free choice ^ single 
/servant from the heathen, and yet authorize the same persons, to crush 
the free choice of thousands of servants from the heathen ? Suppose a 
case. A foreign servant flees fiom his master to the Israelites ; God 
speaks, '* Ho shall dwell with thee, in that place which he shall choose^ 
in one of thy gates where it liketh him best." They were strictly 
charged not to put him in a condition which he did not choose. Now, 
suppose this same servant, instead of coming into Israel of his own ac> 
cord, had been dragged in by some kidnapper who bought him of hi« 
master, and forced him into a condition against his will. Would He 
who forbade such treatment of the stranger, who voluntarily came into 
the laud, sanction the same treatment of the same person, provided in 
addition to this last outrage, the previous one had been committed of 
forcing Mm into the nation against his will? 

To commit violence on the free choice of a foreign servant is a hor- 
rible enormity, forsooth, provided you begin the violence after he has 
come among you. But if you commit the first act on the other side of 
jthe line; if you begin the outrage by buying him from a third person 
against his will, and then tear him from home, and drag him across the 
line into the land of Israel, and hold him .ts a slave~ah ! that alters the 
case, and you may perpetrate the violence now with impunity ! Would 
greater fhvor have been shown to this new comer from the heathen than 
to the old residents — those who had been servants in Jewish families 
perhaps for a generation 1 Were the Israelites commanded to exercise 
toward him, uncircumciscd and out of the covenant, a justice and kind* 
ness denied to the multitudes who were circumcised, and within the 
covenant ? 

Again : the objector flnds small gain to his argument on the supposi. 
tion that the covenant respected merely the fugitives from the surround, 
ing nations, while it left the servants of the Israelites in a condition 
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jagfiiost their wills — ihe objector finds small gain to his argument. It^ 
that case, the surrounding naJons would of course adopt retaliatory 
measures, and resolve th'jmsclves into so many asylums for fugitive 
Israelitish servants. As thc^e nations were on every side of them 
»uch a proclamation would have been an cfTeclual lure to men held in a 
condition which was a constant counteraction of wiU, Further, tho ob- 
jector's assumption destroys itself, for tho samo command which pro- 
tected the foreign servant from tho power of his master, protected him 
equally from tlio power of an Israelite. It was not merely, " Thou 
shall not deliver him to his master,''* but " he (the servant) shall dwell 
with thee, in that place which he shall choose in one of thy gates where 
it likeih him best." Every Israelite was commanded to respect his free 
choice, and to put him ia no condition against his tcill. What was this 
but a proclamation, that all who chose to live in the land and obey the 
Jaws, were left to th"ir own free will, to dispose of their services at such 
a rate, to suoh persons, and in such places as they pleased ? 

Besides, grant that this command prohibited the sending back of fO' 
reign servants merely, was there any bw requiring the return of ser^ 
vants who had escaped from the Israelites ? There was a statute re. 
quiring the return properly lo&t, and cattle escaped, but none requiring 
the return of escaped servants. 

Finally, these verses contain,^*/, a command, "Thou shalt not 
dRlivor," &C. Secondly, a declaration of ihe fugitive's right offree 
choice, and of God's will that ho should exercise it at his own discre- 
tion ; and thirdly, a command guarding this right, namely, '* Thou shalt 
not oppress him," as though God had said, If you forbid him to exercise 
his own choice, as to the place and condition of his residence, it is oppres. 
sion, and I will not tolerate it. 

3. We argue the voluntariness of seroanls /ro~i. tlicir peculiar oppor. 
tunilies and facilities for escape. Three times every year, all the males 
over twelve years of age, were required to attend the public festivals. 
The main body were thus absent from their homes not less than three 
weeks each time, making nine weeks anni'-xlly. As these caravans 
moved over the country, were there military scouts lining the way, to 
intercept deserters ?-— a corporal's /^uard stationed at each pass of the 
mountains, sentinels pacing the hilUtops, and light horse scouring the 
defiles ? What safe contrivance had the Israelites for taking their ^'slaves* 
three times in a year to Jerusalem and back ? When a body of slaveg 
is moved any distance in our free and equal republic, they are hand- 
.cufFed to k«ep Jhcm from running away, er beating their drivers' brain* 

4 
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out. Was this the Mosaic plan, or an improvement left for the wisdom 
of Solomon ? The usage, doubtless, claims a paternity not less venera- 
ble and biblical ! Perhaps they were lashed upon camels, and trans, 
ported in bundles, or caged up, and trundled on wheels to and fro, and 
while at the Holy City, " lodged in jail for safe keeping," religious ser- 
vices extra being appointed, and special "orai, instruction" for their 
benefit. But meanwhile, what became of the sturdy handmaids left at 
home ? What- hindered them from marching off in a body ? Perhaps 
the Israolitish matrons stood sentry in rotation round the kitchens, while 
the young ladies scoured the country, as mounted rangers, to pick up 
stragglers by day, and potrolled the streets as city guards, keeping a 
sharp look-out at night. 

4. Tkeir conlinuanat in Jewish families depended upon ihe perform- 
ance of various riles and ceremonies necessarily volitntarv. 

Suppose a servant from the heathen should, upon entering a Jewish 
family, refuse circumcision ; the question whether he shall remain a ser- 
vant, is in his own hands. If a slave, !iow simple the process of eman- 
cipation ! Hisr^i/.yfl/didthcjob, Or, suppose that, at any time, he 
should refuse to attend the tri-yearly feasts, or should cat leavened 
bread during the Passover, or compound the ingredients of the anoint- 
ing oil, he is "cut off from the people excommunicated. 

5. W<: infer the voluntariness of the servants of the Pflriarchs from 
ihe impossibilily of their being held against their wills. The servants of 
Abraham are an illustration. At one time he had three hundred and 
eighteen young men " born in his house," and probably many more not 
born in his house. The whole number of his servants of all ages, was 
probably many thousands. Doubtless, Abraham was a man of a mil- 
lion, and Sarah too, a right notable housekeeper ; still, it is not easy 
to conceive how, they contrived to hold so many thousand servants 
against their wills, unless the patriarch and his wife took turns in per- 
forming the Hibernian exploit of surrounding them ! The neighboring 
tribes, instead of constituting a picket guard to hem in his servants, 
would have been far more likely to sweep them and him into captivity, 
as they did Lot and his household. Besides, Abraham had neither 
" Constitution," nor " compact," nor statutes, nor judicial officers to send 
back his fugitives, nor a truckling police to pounce upon panic-stricken 
women, nor gentleman-kidnappers, suing for patronage, volunteering to 
howl on the track, boasting their blood-hound scent, and pledging their 
*♦ honor" to hunt down and ** deliver up," providedihey had a descrip- 
tlon of the " f!esh.marks," and were stimulated in their chivalry by 
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jpicces of silver. Abraham seems also to have been sadly deficieni in 
all the auxiliaries of family government, such as stocks, hand- cuffs, foot, 
chains, yokes, gags, and thumb-screws. His desiitution of these pa- 
triarchal indispensaWes is the more afflicting, when we consider his faith- 
ful discharge of responsibilities to his household, though so deplorably 
destitute of the needful aids. 

6. We infer that servants were volunfary, from the fact that there t* 
no instance of an Tsraelitish master ever SELLiNff a serva nt. Abraham 
had thousands of servants, but appears never to have sold one. Isaac 

grew until he became very great," and had " great store of ser- 
vants." Jacob's youth was spent in the family of Laban, where he 
lived a servant tweniy-one years. Afterward he had a large number of 
servants. 

When Joseph sent for Jacob to come into Egypt, the words are, 
«'thou and thy children, and thy children's children, and thy flocks and 
thy herds, and all that thou hast. " Jacob took his flocks and herds 
but no servants. Gen xlv. 10 ; xlvii. 6 ; xlvii. 1. His servants 
doubtless, served under their own contracts, and when Jacob went into 
Egypt, they chose to slay in their own country. 

The government might sell thieves, if they had no property, until 
iheir services had made good the injury, and paid the legal fine. Ex. 
xxii. 8. But masters seem to have had no power to sell their servants 
— the reason is obvious. To give the master a right to sell his servant, 
would annihilate the servant's right of choice in his own disposal ; bul 
says the objector, To give the master a right to buy a servant, equally 
annihilates the servant's right of choice. Answer. It is one thing to 
have a right to buy a man, and a very difl?erent thing to have a right to 
buy him of another man. 

Though there is no instance of a servant being bought of his, or her 
master, yet there are instances of young females being bought of their 
fathers. But their purchase as servants was their betrothal as wives. 
Exodus xxi. 7, 8. " If a man sell his daughter to be a maidtservant, 
she shall not go out as the men-sertants do. If she please not Iter mas. 
ier fnso hath betrothed her to himself, he shall let her be re. 
deemed.^^* 

* The comment of Maimonides on this passage in as follows : 
A Hebrew handmaid might not be sold but to one who laid himself under obligations, 
to espouse her to himself or to his son, when the was fit to be betrothed."— Af mmmidcr— 
Hiknth-Obtdm, Ch. IV. Sec. XL 

Jarchi, on the sjtne passage, says, "Heisboundtoetpouseherandtakchextobehiswtfs 
for the mmuy ef her purchatt is the money of ber ttptmel*." 
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7. Wc infer that the Hebrew servant was voluntary in cojimencinc^ 
Aw serufce, because he was preeminently so in continuing it. If, at the 
year ofrelease, it was iho servant's choice to remain with his master, so 
did the law guard his free will, that it requin?d his ear to be bored by 
the judges of the land, thus making it impossible for the servant to be 
held in an involuntary condition. Yea, so far was his/rce choice pro- 
tected, that his master was compelled to keep him, however much he 
might wish to get nd of him. 

8. The tnethod prescribed for procuring servants, recognized iheii' 
choice, and was an appeal to it. The Israelites were commanded to 
offer them a suitable inducement, and then leave them to decide. They 
might neither seize them by force, nor frighten them by threats, nor 
wheedle them by false pretences, nor borroio them, nor beg them ; but 
they were commanded to Btry them ;* that is, they were to recognize 
the right of the individuals to their own services—their right to dispose 
of them, and their rigiit to refuse all offers. They might, if they 
pleased, refuse all applications, and thus oblige those who made them', 
to do their own work. Suppose all, with one accord, re/used to be- 
come servants, what provision did the Mosaic law make for such an 
emergency ? None. 

9. Various incidental expressions throughout the Bible, corroborate 
the idea that servants became such by virtue of their own contract. Job 
xli. 4, is an illustration, " Will he (Leviafhan) make a covenant 
mth thee ? wilt thou take him for a servant forerer ?" 

10. The transaction which made the Egyptians the servants ot 
Pharaoh, slwws entire voluntariness throughout. It is detailed in Gen. 
xlvii. 18—26. Of their own accord, they came to Joseph tind said, 
** We have not aught left but our bodies and our lands ; buy us ;" Ihen 
in the 25th verse, '« Thou hast saved our lives : let us find grace in the 
sight of my Lord, and we will be servants to Pharaoh.'* 

11. We argue that the condition of servants was an optionai. one, 
from the fact that rich strangers did not become servants. Indeed, so 
far were they from becoming servants themselves, that they bought and 
held Jewish servants. Lev. xxv. 47. 

12. The sacrifices and offerings which all were required to presenU 
were to be made voluntarily. Lev. i. 2, 3. 

l5. Mention is often made of persons becoming servants where they 
toere manifestly and pre-eminently voluntary. The case of the Pro- 

* The CJtse of ihiewes, -whose services were sold until they had earned enough to ma3i» 
resliiution to t'le person wronged, and to pay the legal penalty, standi by liniij, and hai 
^0 relaCion to the condition of serranls. 
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^het Elisha is one. 1 Kings six. 21 ; 2 Kings iii. li. Elijah was hisi 
master. The original word, translated master, is the same that is sd 
rendered in ahnost every instance where masters are spoken of through- 
out the Mosaic and patriarchal systems. It is translated master eighty^- 
five times in our English version. Moses was the servant of Jethro. 
Exodus iii. 1. Joshua was the servant of Moses. Numbers xi. 28. 
Jacob was the servant of Labah. Genesis xxix, 18 — 27. 

IV. Were the servants forced to work without pay ? 

Having already shown that the servants became and continued such 
o{ their ow:i accord, it would be no small marvel if they chose to work 
without pay. Their becoming servants, pre-suppo&es compensation as 
a motive. 

That they were paid for their labor, we argue, 

1. Because, while Israel was under the Mosaic system, God rehuhd 
in thunder, the sin of using the labor of others without wages, " Wo 
unto him that luildeth his hou*e hy unrighteousness, and his chambers 
by wrong ; that useth his neighbors service witliout wages, and giveth 
7iim not for his work." Jer. xxii. 13. Here God testifies that to use 
the service of others without wages is " unrighteousness," and He 
commissions his " wo" to burn upon the doer of the " wrong." This 
'* wo" was a permanent safeguard of the Mosaic system. The Hebrew 
word Rea, here translated neighbor, does not mean one man, or ClasS 
3f men, in distinctiojci from others, but any one with whom we have to do 
-=all descriptions of persons, not merely servants and heathen, but even 
those who prosecufel us in lawsuits, and enemies while in the act of 
fighting us — As when a man riseth against his neighbor and shyeth 
him." Deut. xxii. 26. " Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thou know 
not wJiat to do in the end thereof, when thy neighbor hath put thee to 
shame." Prov. xxv. 8. " Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor." Exod. xx. 16. «' If any tnan come presumptuously 
upon his NEiGHBon to slay him tcith guile." Exod. xxl. 14. In these, 
and in scores of similar cases, Rea is the original vi'ord. 

2. We have the testimony of God, that in our duty to our fellow men, 
ALL THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS hang upoH this Command, " Thou 
'shall love thy rieighhot as thyself." Our Saviour, in giving this com- 
mand, quoted verbatim one of the laws of the Alosaic system. Lev* 
xix. 18. In the 34ih verso of the same chapter, Moses commands obe* 
tdience to this law in all the treatment of strangers, " The stranger thai 
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"dtoelkth with ym shall be unto you as one born among you, aud thou 
BKALT LOVE HIM AS THYSELF." If it be loviiig othcrs fls our.selves, to 
make them work for us without pay ; to rob them of food nnd clothing, 
as well as wages, would be a stronger illustration still of the law of 
love! Super-disinterested benevolence ! And if it be doing to others 
as we would have them do to us, to niake them work for our ojcn good 
alone, Paul should be called to order for his hard sayings against human 
nature, especially for that libellous matter in Ephes. v. 29, " No man 
ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheih and cherishelh it.'* 

3. As persons became servants from povertv, we argue that they 
were compensated, since they frequently owned property, and sometimes 
a large amount. Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, gave David a 
princely present, "An hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred bunches 
of raisins, and an hundred of summer fruits, and a bottle of wine." 2 
Sam, xvi. 1. The extent of his possessions can be inferred from (he 
fact, that though the father of fifteen sons, he still employed twenty 
servants, of whom he was the master. 

A case is stated in Leviticus xxv. 57 — 59, where a servant, reduced 
to poverty, sells himself, and it is declared that afterward he may be 
redeemed, either by his kindred, or by himself. As he was forced to 
sell himself from sheer poverty, he must not only have acquired pro- 
perty after he became a servant, but a considerable sum. 

If it had not been common for servants to possess, and acquire pro- 
perty, over which they had the exclusive control, Gehazi, the servant 
of Elisha, would hardly have ventured to lake a large sum of money, 
(nearly $3000*) from Naaman, (2 Kings v. 22, 23.) As it was pro* 
cured by deceit, he was anxious to conceal tho means used in getting 
it; but if the Israel itish servants, like our slaves, could "own nothing, 
nor acquire any thing," to embark in such an enterprise would have been 
consummate stupidity. The fact of having in his possession two talents 
of silver, would of itself convict him of theft.| But since the possession 
iinduse of property by servants, was common under the Mosaic sys' 

• Though we have not sufficient data to decide with accuracy upon the relative value 
•of that »uin, then and now, yet we have enough to warrant us In saying that two talents of 
silver had far more value then than three thousand dollars have note. 

t Whoeverhcard of the slaves in our southern states stealing a large amount of money? 
They " know hote to take care ef thenselvef" quite too well for that. When they steal, they 
»re careful to do it on luch a Mwiall scale, or in the taking of such tf! ' igs as will make detection 
dilBcttlt. No doubt they steal now and then alittle, and a gaping marvel would it be if they 
did not. Why should they not follow in the footsteps of their masters and mistresses I 
Dull scholars indeed ! if, after so many lessons from proficitntt in the art, who drive the bu- 
•inew by vholucUi, tbey sbould not occasionally copy their betters, fall into the/oMon, and 
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tern, he might have it, and invest or use it, without attracting special at. 
teniion. And that consideration alone would have been a strong mo- 
live to the act. His master, while he rebuken him for using sucii means 
to get the money, not only does not fake^ it from him, but seems 
to expect that he would invest it in real estate, and catile, and would 
procure servants with it. 2 Kings v. 26. In 1 Sam. ix. 8, we find 
the servant of Saul having money, and relieving his master in an emer- 
gency. Arza, (he servant of I ah, was the omier of a house. That 
it was spacious and somewhat magnificent, would be a natural infer- 
ence from the fact that it was a res 3rt of the ktng. 1 Kings xvi. 9. 
The case of the Gibeonites, who, after they became servants, still occu- 
pied their cities, and remained, in many respects, a distinct people for 
cei 'jrie^ ; and that of the 150,000 Canaanites, the servants of Solomon, 
w' worked out their tribute of bond-service in levies, periodically re- 
lieving each other, while preparing the materials for the temple, are 
additional illustrations of independence in the acquisition and ownership 
of property. 

4. Heirship, — Servants frequently inherited their master's property; 
especially .if he had no sons, or if they had dishonored the family. 
This seems to have been a general usage. 

'1 he cases of Eliezcr, the servant of Abraham ; Ziba, the servant of 
Mephibosheth, Jarha an Egyptian, the servant of Sheshan, and the hus- 
band of his daughter ; 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35, and of the husbandmen who 
said of their master's son, «* this is the heir, let us kill him, and the in- 
heritance WILL BE OURS." Mark xii. 7, are illustrations. Also the 
declaration in Prov. xvii. 2—-" A wise servant shall have rule over a 
son that causelh shame, and shall have part of the inhebitanob 
AMONG the brethren." This passage seems to give servants prece- 
dence as heirs, even over the wives and daughters of their masters. 
Did masters hold by force, srnd plunder of earnings, a class of persons, 
from which, in frequent contingencies, they selected both heirs for their 
property, and husbands for their daughters 1 

try their hand in a small way, at. a practice which is the on/y permanent and umvmal busi- 
ness carried on around them ! 

Ignoble truly! never to fee! the stirrings of high impulse, prompting them to imttale the 
eaninent pattern set before them in the dally vocation of " Honorables" and " Excellenr-es," 
and to emulate the illustrious examples of Doctora of Divinity and Right and Viry Revtr- 
tnAr ! Hear President Jefferson's testimony. In his notec <if Virginia, speaking of slave», he 
saj's, •' That disposition to theft with whiih tliey (the slaves) have been branded, must be 
ascribed to their situation, and not to any special depravity of the moral sen^e. It is aproblem 
which I give the master to nolve, whether the religious precepts against the violation of pro- 
perly were not framed for HIM ae well as for his slave— and whether the slave may not 
as ji\8ti(iably take a 7itth from one who has taken ALL from liim, as he may flay one who 
■would slay him V See Jeffe: eon's Notes on Virginia , pp. 207—1. 
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5. All were required to present offerings and sacrijiccs. Deut, xvi, 
JO, 17. 2 Chron. xv. 9—11. Numb. ix. 13. 

Servants must Imve had permanently, the means of acquiring pro- 
perty to meet these expenditures. 

6. Tluse Hebreto servants icho went out al the seventh ycar^ tcere 
provided by law with a large stock of provisions and cattle. Deut. xv. 
11 — 14. " Thou shall furnish him liberally out of thy fock, and out of 
thy Jloor, and out of thy wine press, of that wherejcith the Lord tl^ God 
hath blessed thee, thou shall give hiin.^'* If it be objected, that no men- 
tion is made of the servants from the strangers, receiving a like bounti- 
ful supply, we answer, neither did the rnost honorable class of the Isra- 
elitish servants, the free-hoiders ; and for the same reason, they did not 
go out in the seventh year, but continued until the jubilee. If the fact 
that no mention is made of the Gentile servants receiving sucli a grfl/uc'/.V 
proves that they were robbed of their earnings ; it proves that the most 
valued class of Hebrew servants were robbed of theirs also, a conclusion 
too stubborn for even pro-slavcry masticators, however unscrupulous. 

7. The servants were bought. In other loords, thty received com- 
pensation for their services in advance. Having shown, under a pre. 
vious head, that servants sold themselves, and of course received thp 
compensation for themselves, (except in cases where parents hired out 
the time of their children until they became of age,)f a mere reference 
to the fact in this place is all that is required for the purposes of this ar. 
gument. 

8. We infer that servants were paid, because we find masters at one 
time having a largenumberof servants, and afterwards none, without any 
intimation that they were sold. The wages of servants would enable 
them to set up in business for themselves. Jacob, after being the ser- 
vant of Laban for twenty-one years, became thus an independent herds- 
man, and was the master of many servants. Gen. xxx. 43, and xxxii. 
15. But all these servants had left him before he went down into 
Egypt, having doubtless acquired enough to commence business for 
themselves. Gen. xlv. 10, 11, and xlvi. 1 — 7, 32. 

9. God'.? testimony to the character of Abraham. Genesis ^xviii. 19. 

* The comment of Maimonides on t»iis pas?ajeis as follows—" « Thou shalt furnish him 
liberally,' &c. That is to say, " Lvaiing, ye shall load Mm,' likewise every one of his family, 
with as much as he can take with him -abundant benefits. And if it be avariciously asked, 
'How much must I give him ?' 1 say onto you, not kss than thirty shekels, which is the valuation 
of a servant, as declared in Exodus xxi. 32."— Maimonides, Ililcoth, Obedim, Chapter ii. Sec- 
tion 3. 

Among the Israalitcji, gitis became of tge at twelve, a.nd boys at thirteen yein . 
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V For 1 know him that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and thry shall kc^p the way of the Lord to do justice and 
JUDGMENT." We liftV(! litTtj G.> S ii'Htimoiiy, ilial Abriilmin luuyht his 
servants " the way of ti.e Lord.'* Wli;it wns the " way of tl)e Lord" 
respocting tlie payment of wages wliere service was reri(Jercd ? Wo 
unto htm thai usrth his neighbor^ s service without wages /" Jer. xxii. 13. 
"Masterr, give unto your servants that which is just and equaU* Col, 
iv. 1. '^Render unto all their ddbs." Rom. xiii. 7, The laborer i* 
worthy of his hire.^* Luke x. 7. How diJ Abra lam tcacli his »ervant» 
to " do justice" to oiherfi ? By doing injustice to ihem I Did he exhort 
them to render to all their duiV by keeping back /Ac/'c own ? pi4 
he teach them tijat " tlie laborer was worthy of his hire" by robbing 
them of theirs t Did he beget in th-im n reverence for the eighth com- 
mandment by pilfering al| their time and labor ? Did he teach them 
" not to defraud" others in any mnli»'r" by denying them whaj was 
just and equal ?" If each of Abraham's pupils under such a catechism 
did not become a very Aristides in justice, then an jllustrious example, 
patriarchal dignity, and practical lessons, can make but slow headway 
against human perversencss! 

10. Specific precepts of the Mosaic law enforcing general principles, 
put of many, we select the following : 

(1.) " Thou shall not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com," or lite- 
rally, while he thresheth. Deut. xxv. 4. Here is a general principle 
applied to a familiar case, Tlie ox representing all domestic animals^ 
Isaiah xxx. 24. A particular kind of service— a// kinds ; and a \sm 
requiring an abundant provision for the wants of an animal ministering 
to rnan in a certain way, — a general principle of treatment covcrkig all 
times, modes, and instrumentalities of service. The object of the lawr 
was, not merely to enjoin icndcrfiess towards brutes, but to inculcate the 
duty of reioarding those who serve us, showing that tlicy who labor for 
others, are entitled to what is ju:«t and equal in return ; and if such care 
is enjoined, by God, not merely for the ample sustenance, but for the 
present enjoyment of a brute, what would be a meet return for the ser- 
yices of man ? man, with his varied wants, exal;ed nature and immortal 
destiny ! Paul tells us exjiressly, that the principle which we have 
.named, lies at the bottom of the statute. See 1 Corinthians ix. 9, 10 — 
" For it is writ'en in the lata of Moses, Thou shall not muzzle the mouth 
of the ox ihit ireadelh out the com. Doth God take care for oxen? Or 
saith he it altogether for oub $akes ? that he tkatpbwetb shfitddplm w 

6 
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jforE, and that he that thresheth in hops sh9u?d be pxktakek of hi» 

HOPE," 

(iJ ) *' If thy brother be tcaxen poor, and /alien in decay Kith thee, 
then than sh»lt relieve him, yka, thoitgh he be a STRANGER or a 
SOJOURNER, that he may live with thee Take thou no usurj; 0/ him, 
or increase, but fear thy God. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon 
tesury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase." Lev. xxv. 35 — 37, Or, 
in other words, " relief at your bands is hi* right, and your duty — ^you 
shall not take admntage of his necessities, but cheerfully supply them." 
Now, we ask, by what process of pro-slavery legerdemain, this benevo- 
lent regulation can be made to be in keeping with the doctrine of wobk 
wiTRoirrrAY? Did God declare tho poor stranger entitled to relief, 
and in the same breath, authorize them to "use his services mihout 
teages;^* force him to work, and rob him of all his eabnixgs? 
Judge ye. 

V. — Were mastebs the PROPRIETORS of servants as their 

[lsgal propertv? 

The discussion of this topic has been already somewhat anticipated 
under the preceding heads; but a variety of considerations, not within 
the range of our previous inquiries, remain to be noticed. 

I. Servants were not subjected to the uses, nor liable to the contin- 
gencies of property. 

( 1 . ) They were never taJicn in payment for their masfers* debts, though 
children were sometimes taken (without legal authority) for the debts 
of a father. 2 Kings iv. 1 ; Job xxiv. B ; Isaiah I. 1 ; Matt, xviii. 25. 

Cases are recorded in which creditors took -from debtor* property of 
all kinds, to satisfy their demands. In Job xxW. 8, cattle are taken ; 
in Prov. xxii. 27, household furniture ; in Lev. xxv. 25 — 28, the pro- 
duc'tions of the soil; in Lev. xxv. 27—30, houses; in Exodus xxii. 
26 — 29, and Deut. xxiv. 10 — 13, and Malt. t. 40, clothing ; but ser- 
vants were taken in no instance. 

(2.) Servants were never given as pledges. Property of all sorts was 
given and held in pledge. We find in the Bibl«, household furniture, 
clothing, cattle, money, signets, and personal ornaments, with divers 
other articles of property, used as pledges for value received. But no 
iervants, 

(8.) AU hst pROFERTY it>as to bt resiored. Oxen, asies, sbe^p, rai- 
ment, aad " whatsoever lost things," are specified — servants not, Deut. 
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Xx'n. 18. Besiiles, the Israelites xyero expressly forbidden to take ? ack 
the runaway servant to his master. Deut. xxiii. 1.^. 

(4.) The Israelite never gave awatf their servants as presaiig. They 
innde princely presents of great variety. Lands, house*, all kinds of 
animals, merchandize, family utensils, precious metals, and grain, ar» 
nior, &c. are among their recorded gifts. Giving presents to suf/eriors 
and persons of rank when visiting then), and at other limes, was a stand* 
ing usage. 1 Sam. x. 27 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 20 ; 3 Chron. xvii, 5. Abra- 
1mm to Abimeloch, Gen. xxi. 27 ; Jacob to the viceroy of Egypt, Gen. 
xltii. 11 ; Joseph to his brethren and father, Gen. xlv. 22, 23; Benha- 
dad to Elisha, 2 Kings viii. 8, 9 ; Ahaz to Tiglath P»!ezer, 2 Kings vi. 
8; Soi.^mon to the Queen of Sheba, 1 Kings, x. 13 ; Jeroboam to Ahu 
jah, 1 Kings xiv. 3; Asa to Benhadad, 1 Kings xv. 18, 19. But no 
servants were given as prchents — though that was a prevailing fashion 
in the surrounding nations. Gen. xii. 16 ; Gen. xx. 14. 

Objection 1. Laban gave handmaids to his daughters, Jacob's 
wives. Without enlarging on the nature of the polygamy then preva- 
lent, it is enough to say that the handmaids of wives, at that time, wero 
themselves regarded as wives, though of inferk)r dignity and authority. 
That Jacob so regarded his handmaids, is proved by his curse upon Reu- 
ben, (Gen, xlix. 4, and Chron. v. 1,) also by the equality of their chil- 
dren with those of Rachel and Leah. But had it been otherwise — bad 
Laban given them as arlicks of property, then, indeed, the example of 
this " good old patriarch and slaveholder," Saint Laban, would have 
been a fore-closer to all argument. 

Ah ! we remember his jealousy for rcligion-^hxs holy indignation 
when he found that his gods" were stolen ! How he mustered his 
clan, and plunged over the desert in hot pursuit, seven days, by forced 
marches ; how he ransacked a whole caravan, sifting the contents of 
€very tent, little heeding such small matters as domestic privacy, or fe- 
male seclusion, for lo ! the zeal of his " images" had eaten him up ! 

No wonder that slavery, in its Bible-navigation, drifting dismantled be* 
fore the free gusts, should scud under the lee of such a pious worthy ta 
haul up and refit ; invoking his protection, and the benediction of his 
« CODS !" 

Objection 2. Servants were enumerated in intentories of properly. 
If that proves servants property, it proves wives properly. " Thou »haH 
-not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shah not covet thy neighhsr's wifj?, 
nor his man servant, nor his maid-servant, nor hit ox, nor his o#ff,«or 
any thing thai is ihy neighbor's.^* Exodus xx. 17. An examinatioa «^ 
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idl the |)Iac98 in which sprvnnts are incliidcid nmong benifts, chnttcif), 
£ic., will uhow, tliut in inventories oHnere •property, .servants aro not in' 
tiudodi or u includtid, it is in such n way, to mIiuw limt iiic;y i\m nut 
rogurdoJ Q» property, Eccl. ii. 7,8. Hut. when tho tlfjRij^n in lo sliow, 
not ineruiy ttio Wealth, but the greatness uf any |)or8onog(!, thnt lie is ^ 
ih in of didtiiictidnf u rulur, a prino !, i>(M-vunti4 aie Kpukun of, us well m 
property. lu a word, if nl<»ne nro spnicbii of, no moiilion is nindd 
of tturvuntd; \\' greatness, survnnt.i imd proporiy. Onn. xiii. 2. «' And 
Abraham was very rkh fn mtlle^ in silver, nnd in gohV^ No rntntion 
oisermnls. So in tlio fifrii vor^u Un\^n rictio-i nro onuinoratcd, And 
Lot also had Jlocks, and herds, and trnts," In tho scvonth vcrs«} sor* 
vanls ure mentioned, " And Iherfi w.ts a strife hHimrn the nRftDMRN of 
Abraham's cattle and the hkudmen of Jm*s c<////e." Si c also .h»sli. xxii. 
d; Gun. xxxiv. 2:); Jol>. xlii. 12; 12 Oliroa. x\k 3 ; xx:tii. 27— 2S) ; 
Job i. 3 — 5 ; Dcuu viii. 12—17 ; Gen. xxiv. '35, and xxvi. 13, und 
XXX. 43. 

Divers facts dropped incidentally, show flint whtin servants are men- 
tioned la connection with property, it is in such a way an to distinguish 
fhein from it. When JucuD was aboat to leave Lahan, his wives say, 
" All the n'cAef whicit thou hast taken Irotn our father, that is ours and 
cur chddrGn*s." Then lolluvva an inventory of property. "All his 
cattle," *' all his goods," ** the cattle of his getting,'^ &c. He had 
a large number of servants at the time, but they are not included with 
his properly. Compare Gen. xxx. 43. with Gen. Xxxi. 16 — 18. 

When h:) sent messengei's to Estau, in order to secure his re- 
spect* and impress him wilh an idea of his state and sway, he bade 
them tell him not only of his riches, but of his greatness ; that Ja* 
cob had oxehy and asseSf and Jtdcks, und men servants, and rnaid'Ser" 
ban<$." Gen. xxxii. 4, 5. Yet in the present which he sent, there 
were no servants; though he seems to have aimed to give it as 
much variety as possible. Gen. xxxii. 14, 15 ; sec also Gen. xxxvi. 
6, 7 ; Gen. xxxiv. 23. As flocks and herds were the staples of wealth, 
a large number of servants presupposed large possessions of cattle, 
which would require many herdsmen. Funher. When servants are 
spoken of in connection with mere property, the terms used to express 
the latter do not include the former. 

The Hebrew word Mickna is an illustration. It is a derivative 
of KemOf to procure, to buy, and its me aning is, a possesion, wealthy 
riches, U occurs more than forty times in the Old Tes ament~ 
^md is applied always to mere pr (rperiy— ^enersily to doRiestic ani* 
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rhals, but ri'ver to servants. In some instnnccs, scrvnntie ore mnn' 
tioned in d>slinclion from thu Mkhut, Srtj Cien. xii. 5. " Arvl Alra* 
ham took tiurali his wife, and Lot hiji Iroihv.r's son. And all their yvii' 
STANCE that they Iml gathered, and the souls that theij hud gotten in ila. 
ran, and they went forth to go into the land of Cnn ian." SuOatunce ga- 
thered iuni souls go ten! Muny iiuvc it, timt lUntu: souls ucic >i part 
of Ahm\mfn'»sv.l/sianve (iiotwitlmfuniiing ilio pniiis here tukcii to nepa* 
tate them from ii) — -Uiut tlit y wtrc davfs — i;iol2jilily caiitivcM in %uriund 
now, by right oi'irunqucit, taken wiiit liiici in iitM migiulion as purt of his 
family c{r.ci». Who httt sluvuholdur^i, (;ivher tictually, ot' in hcurt, ^outd 
toriuro into tho pririciph; and pniriicu of bhivury, i^ucli ft harrrth.M 
phrusa as " the sou/s thnt ihctj hudgotlen ?'* Until the hlave I rude brc-ttthed 
its hdze upon ilie vision oi tho ciiurch, and &rnotu her with pul^y and decay, 
commentators saw no slavery in, " Tho fcouU that they hod ^Ot* 
ten." In the Targinn of Onkclos* it, h tlius rcnderud, '•'I'be 
souls whom tliey had brought to ohry tho law in iluran." In the Tar* 
gutii of Jonathan, thus : ♦•The souls whom fhtty had made proselytes in 
Haran." In tho Targum of Jtirusahun, "Thy souls proselyted in Ha* 
ran." Jarchi, placed by Jowi^ii Rabbis at the head of their commen. 
'tutors, thus renders it: "Tne souls whom tiitry had brought under the 
Divine wings." Jerome, one of the most learned of the Cnristian fatlicrs : 
" Tlie persons whom they had proselyted." The Persian version thus 
gives the whot» verse, " And Abraham took Sarah his wile, and Lot 
his brother's son, und all their wealiii winch they iiad accuntulated, and 
the souls which they had made" The Vulgate version thus translates 
it, " Univers^m subitiantiam quam possederant et antmat> quas fecerant 
in Haran." " The entire wealih which they possessed, end the souls 
which ihey had made." The Syriac thus, *♦ All their possessions which 
they possesased, and the souls which they had made in Hiiran.'' The 
Arabic, " All their properly which they had acquired, and the souls 
whom they had made in Haran." The Samaritan, <■ All the wealth 
which they had g:ithered, and the souls which they bad made in 
Haran." Menochius, a commentator who wrote before our present 
translation of the English Bible, renders it as follows : — " Quas de idol* 

* Tho Targtims are Clialdee paraphrases of parts of the Old Testament. The Tuigum of 
Onk'ilus is fur the most part, a very accurate and f.itbrul transiativn t f the origina', and was 
probably m ide at abuut the cooimencfcme'ni of the t'brir>tian era. Tlie '1 argum t-f Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel be^rs ab>>ut the «ame uate. The Targum of Jet usalem wat probauiy about five hua 
dreJyi-a. slater. 

Tiie Israeli les, <i uting i he r long^ captivity in Babyl in, tost as a body, their Icnowledge of tbefr 
own laiiguige These translations of ihe Hebrew Scriptures into tne Clialdce, tho Ucagat^ 
wbiiAi thay acquired io Bab/1 n, were thus called tat by the neeestityof the eaae. 

t 
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Ofraria coiirerterunt."* " Those whom they have converted from idol* 
atry." — Paulus Fagius.f " Quas insiiiuerani in religiono." — "Those 
whom they had instructed in religion." — " Luke Franckc, a (German 
commentator who lived two centuries ago. " Quas legi subjicerant." — 
" Those whom they had brought to obey the law." 

2. 77m; condition of servants in {heir masters'' families, the privileges 
which they shared in common icHh the children, and their 'recognition as 
equals by the highest oncers of the government — make the doctrine that 
they were mere commodities, an absitrdity. The testimony of Pttul, in 
Gal. iv. 1, gives an insight into the condition of servants. " Noiolsay 
wnto you, that thf heir, so long as he is a child., diffebeth nothing 
FBOM A SERVANT, though hc bc lordofall." 

That Abraham's servants were voluntary, — that their interests were 
identified with those of their master's family — that they were regarded 
with great affection by the household, and that the ulmost confidence 
was reposed in them, is shown in the arming of 318 of them for th(( re- 
covery of Lot and his family from captivity. See Gen. xiv. 14, 15. 

When Abraham's servant went to Padanaram, the young Princess 
Rubekah did not disdain to say to him, "Drink, mt Lord," as "sho 
hasted and let down her pitcher upon her band, and gave him drink," 
and " fthe hasted and emptied her pitcher, and ran ag;iin unto the well , 
and drew for all bis camels." Laban, the brother of Rebekal), prepar- 
•ed the bouse for his reception, ungirded his camds, and brought him 
water to wash his feet, and the men^s feet that were with fiim!" 

In the 9th chapter of 1 Samuel, we have an account of a high fcsti- 
val in the city of Zuph, at which Samuel, the chief judge and ruler in 
Israel, presided. None sat down at the feast but those that were bid* 
Q'^n. And only "about thirty persons" were invited. Quite a'seiect par- 
ty,! — the elife of the city of Zuph ! Saul and his servant arrived at 
Zuph just as the party was assembling ; and both of them, at Sam- 
uel's solicitation, accomj)any him as invited guests. " And Samuel 
took Saul and his servant, and brought them into the parlor (!) and 
made them sit in the chiefest seats among those thai were bidden," 
A servant invited by the chief judge, ruler, and prophet in Israel, to 
'dine publicly with a afelecf party, in company with his master, who was 

• See his " Brevis explicatia sensus literalis totius Scripture." 

t Thi« eminent Hebrew scholar was invited to England by Cranmer,lhen Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to Eupermtendfhe tran6lationof the Bibie into English, undpnhe p»trcnageof Heniy 
the Eighth. He had hardlf commenced the ytoti when he died. This was nearly a century 
before the dale of our present translation. 
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at the same time anointed King of Israel ; and this servant introduced 
by S!\muel into the p>irlor, and assigned, with his master, to the chief, 
est scat at the table ! This was one of the servants" of Kiih, Saul's 
fiilher ; not the stctifard or the chief of them — not nl all a picked man, 
but " one of the servants ;" ony one that could be most easily spared, 
ris no endowments specially rare would be likely to find scope in look- 
ing after asses. 

Again : we learn from 1 Kings xvi. 9, 9, that Elah, the King of Is- 
rael, was slain by Zimri, one of his chief officers, at a festive enter- 
tainment, in the house of Arza, his steward, or head servant, with whom 
■10 seems to hare been on terms of familiarity. Without detailing other 
cases, we refer the reader to the intercourse l)etween Gideon and his 
servant. — Judges vil. 10, 11. — Jonathan and his servant. — 1 Samuel 
1 — 14. — Elisha and his servant. 

3. The condition ofths Gibconites, assuhjects of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, shows that thcu were neither articles of property, nor even invo. 
LtJNTARV servants. The condition of the inhabitants of Gibeon, Che- 
phirah, Beeroth, and Kirjathjearim, under the Israelites, is quoted in 
triumph by the advocates of slavery ; and truly they are right welcome 
to all the crumbs that can be gleaned from it. Milton's devils made 
desperate snatches at fruit that turned to ashes on their lips. The spirit 
of slavery raves under tormenting gnawings, and casts about in blind 
phrenzy for something to ease, or even to mock them. But for this, it 
Tould never have clutched at the Gibeonites, for even the incantations 
nf the demon cauldron, could not extract from their case enough totan< 
ialize starvation's self. But to the question. What was the condition 
of the Gibeonites under the Israelites? 

(1.) It was voluntary. It was their own proposition to Joshua to be- 
■zoma servants. Joshua ix. 8, 11. Their proposition was accepted, but 
the kind of service which they should perform, was not specified until 
their gross imposition came to light ; they were then assigned to menial 
offices in the tabernacle. 

(2.) They were not domestic servants in the families of the Israelites, 
They still continued to reside in their own cities, cultivating their oivn 
nelds, tending their flocks and herds, and exercising the functions of a 
distinct, though not independent community. They were subject to the 
Jewish nation as tributaries. So far from being distributed among the 
Israelites, their family relations broken up, and their internal organiza- 
t!(fn as a distinct people abolished, they seem to have remained a sepa- 
rate, and, in some respects, an independent con^munity for many 
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penturies. When lliey were attacked by flie Amorites, t^cy applied to 
tho firaelites as confudf^rates for aid — it "as promptly rendered, tlieir 
enemies routed, and tliemselvts left unuio!est(;d in the occupation of 
their citiest wliile all Israel returned to Gil^ial. Joshua x, 6 — 18. Long 
afterwards, Saul slew sotne of them, and God sent upon I.srael a three 
years' funiirie for if. David said to the Gibeonites, " What shall 1 do 
for you, and wherewiih shnll I make the atonement, that ye may bles^ 
the inheritance of the Lord ?" At their demand, lie delivered up to 
them, seven of the roynl family, five of tiiem the sons of Michal. Iiis own 
former wife. 2 Samuel xxi. 1 — 9. The whole transaction was a formal 
recognition of the Gib(!onites as a separate people. There is no inti- 
mation that they served families, or individuals of the Israelites, but only 
the " house of G<»d," or the Tabernacle. This .vas established first at 
Gilgal, a day's journey from the cities of the Gibeonites ; and then at 
Sliiloh, nearly two days' journey from ihem ; where it continued about 
350 years. During all this period, the Gibeonites inhabited their ancient 
cities and territory. Only a few, comparatively^ cou'd have been absent 
from their cities at any one time in attendance on the tabernacle. 

(1.) Whenever allusion is made to them in the history, the main bo- 
dy are spoken of as at koine, 

i'i.) It is preposterousio suppose that their tabernacle services qoold 
have furnished employment fur all the inhabitants of these four cities. 
Oiie of them was a great riiy, as one of the royal cities ;" so large, 
that a confederacy of five kings, apparently the most powerful i.) the 
land, wtuj deemed necessary for its destruction. It is probable that the 
men were divided into classes, and thus ministered at the tabernacle in 
rotation — each class a few days or weeks at a time. This service was 
their national tribute to the Israelites, rendered for the privilege of rcsi^ 
dence and protection under their. government. No service seems to 
bavQ been required of the females. As these Gibeonites were Canaan, 
ites, and as they had greatly exasperated the Israelites by impudent im. 
position, hypocrisy, and Iving, we n:ight assuredly expect that they would 
reduce Mm to 1 1 ..lOition of chattels and properly, if there was o«y 
qase in which God permitted them to do so. 

7. Bec'fuse, throughout the Mosaic system, God warns them against 

holiling thCif SerVui'Us ifi Siich u COiiditiOn uS ihty iCCre held itl by ike 

Egvpiians. How often are the Israelites pointed back to the grindings 
of their prison-housft ! What motives to the exercise of justice and 
kindness towards their servants, are held out (o their fears in threatened 
judgments ; to their hopes in promised good ; and to all within thein 
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that could feel, by those oft repeated words of tenderness and terror !' 
" For ye were bondmen in the land of Egypt" — waking anew the me- 
mory of tears and anguish, and of the wrath that avenged them. 

That the argument derived from the condition of the Israelites it^ 
Egypt, and God's condemnation of it, may be appreciated, it is import- 
ant tliat the Egyptian bondage should be analyzed. We shall tlien be 
able to ascertain, of what rights the Israelites were plundered, and what 
they retained. 

E&ypTiAN BONDAGE ANALYZED. (1.) The Israelites wcrc not dispersed 
among ihe families of Egypt, the properly of individval owners,* They 
formed a separate community. See Gen. xlvi. 35. Ex. viii. 22, 24, 
and ix. 26,. and x. 23, and xi. 7, and ii. 9, and xvi. 22, and xvii. 5. 

(2.) They had the exclusive possession of the land of Goshen,-\ one 
of the richest and most productive parts of Egypt, Gen. xlv. 18, and 
xlvii. 6, 1 1, 27. Ex. xii. 4, 19, 22, 23, 27. 

(3.) They lived in permanent dwellings. These were houses, not 
tents. In Ex. xii. 6, the two side posts, and the upper door posts of 
the houses are tnentioncd, and in the 22d, the two side posts and the 
lintel. Each family seems to have occupied a house iy itself— AcU^ 
vii. 20, Ex. xii. 4 — and irdm the regulation about the opting of the Pas- 
sover, they could hardly have been small ones — Ex. xii. 4— ^d proba- 
bly contained separate apartments, and places for seclusion. Ex. ii. 2, 
3 ; Acts vii. 20. They appeal* to have been well apparelled. Ex. xii. 
11. To have had their own burial grounds. Ex. xiii. 10, and xiv. 11. 

(4.) They owned «* a mixed multitude of flocks and herds," and "very 
much cattle." Ex. xii. 32, 37, 38. 

(§.) They had their own form of government, and preserved their 
tribe and family divisions, and thoir internal organization throughout, 
though still a province of Egypt, and tributary to it, Ex. ii. 1, and xii. 
19, 21, and vi. 14, 25, and v. 19, and iii. 16, 18. 

(6.) They seen to have had in a considerable measure, the disposal 
of their own /me,— Ex. xxiii. 4, and iii. 16, 18, and xii. 0, and ii. 9, 

t The Egyptian* cvidenUy hadd^omerttj: serF&nts living in their families; these may b&rq 
been sI&fos; allusion is made to them in Exodos ix. 14, SO, 91. Bat none of the Israelites 
were included in this class. 

I The Isr.d of Geshen wa? n large tract of countr} , east of the Pelusian arm of the Njle, 
and between it and the head of the Hed Sea, and the lower border of Palestine. The pn> 
bable centre of that portion, occupied by the Israelites, coald hardly have been lets than (fO 
miles from the city. From the best authorities, it would seem that the extreme vfetiera 
boundary of Goshen must have been many miUs dictsnt from Egypt. See " Exodus of the 
Israelites out tf Egypt," an ab'e article by Professor Robinson, in the BibficalpepositoTyfor 
Pctober, 1832. 
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and iv. 27, 29 — 31. Alsafo have practised tho fine a t>. E.t. xxxn. 
4, find XXXV. 82 — 35. 

(7.) Thei/ were all armed, Ex. xxxii. 27. 

(8.) AJlihcfcimhs seem to have knoicn something of domestic re- 
finements; they icere familiur w ih instruments of music, and skilled in 
the workiiig of fine fairies, Ex. xv. 20, and 35, 36. 

(9.) They held their possessions independently, and the Egyptians 
seem to have regarded them as inviolable. This wc infer from tho fact 
tliat there is no intimation that the Egyptians dispossessed them of their 
habitations, or took away their flocks, or herds, or crops, or implements 
of agriculture, or any article of property. 

(10.) Service seems to have been cx.ictcd from none hut adult males. 
Nothing is said from which the bond service of females could be infer- 
red ; the biding of Moses three months by Iiis mother, and the payment 
of wages to her by Pharaoh's daughter, go against such a supposition. 
Ex. ii. 29. 

(11.) So far from being fed upon a given allowance, their food was 
abundant, and had great variety. " They sat by the .lesh-pofs," and 
" did eat bread to the full." Ex. xvi. 3, and xxiv. 1, and xvii. 5, and 
iv. 29, and vi. 14. Also, " they did eat fish fre'>ly, and cucumbers, 
and melons, and leeks, and onions, and garlic." Num. xi. 4, 5, and x, 
18, and .xx. 5. 

(12.) That the great body of the people were not in the service of the 
Egyptians, v^e infer (1) from the fact, that the extent and variety of 
their own possessions, together with such a cultivation of their crops as 
would provide them with bread, and such care of their immense flocks 
and herds, as would secure their profitable increase, must bave fur- 
nished constant employment for the main body of the nation. 

(2.) During the plague of darkness, God informs us that '* au. the 
children of f«racl had light in their dwellings." We infer that they 
were there to enjoy it. 

(3.) It seems improbable that the making of brick, the only service 
named during the latter part of their sojourn in Egypt, could have fur- 
nished permanent employment for the bulk of ;he nation. See also 
Ex. iv. 29—31. 

Besides, when Eastern nations employed tributaries, it was, as now, 
in the use of the levy, requiring them to furnish a given quota, drafted 
C'S" periodically, so that comparatively but a small portion of the nafica 
would be absent at a^y one time. 
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^*robably there was the saiTie requL>ition upon the Israelites for one- 
fifth part of the proceeds of their lal>or, that was laid upon the Egyptians. 
See Gen. xlvii. 24, 26. Instead of taking it out ot their crops, (Goshen 
being better for paslurige than crops) they exacted it of them in brick 
making ; and it is quite probable that only the poorer Israelites were re. 
quired to work for the Egyptians at all, the wealthier being able to pay 
their tribute, in money. See Exod. iv. 27 — 31. 

This was the bondage in Egypt. Contrast it with American slavery. 
Have our slaves " very much cattle," and "a mixed multitude of flocks 
and herds ?" Do they live in commodious houses of their own ? Do 
they " sit by the f csh-pot^" " cat JUh freely," and " cat Iread to the 
full?'* they live in a separate community, at a distance from their 
masters, in their distinct tribes, under their own rulers and cfRcers ? 
Have they the exclusive occupation of an extensive and fertile tract of 
country for the culture of their own crops, and for rearing immenae 
herds o£ their aim callh — and all these - held independently of their 
masters, and regarded by them as inviolable? Are our female slaves 
free from all exactions of labor and liabilities of outrage ? — and when- 
ever employed, are they paid wages, as was the Israelitish woman, 
when employed by the king's daughter? Exod. ii. 9. Have the fe- 
males entirely, and the males to a considerable extent, the disposal of 
their own time ? Have they the means for cultivating social refine- 
ments, for practising the fine arts, and for intellectual and moral im- 
provement ? 

Thk Israelites, under the bondage of Egypt, enjoyed all- 
•i'HESE BIGHTS AND PBiviLhGES. Tfue, " their Uvcs were made bitter, 
and all the service wherein they mAde them serve was with rigor J* 
But what was that, when compared with the incessant toil of American 
slaves, the robbery of all their time and earnings, and even the " power 
to own any thing, or acquire any thing" — Ihe *♦ quart of corn a-day," 
the legal allowance of food!* — their on?y clothing for one half the year, 
"one shirt and one pair of pantaloons !"f — the two hours and a half only 
for rest and refreshment in the twenty-four — their dwellings, hovels, 
unfit for human residence, commonly with but one apartment, where 
-loth sexes and all ages herd promiscuously at night, like the beasts of 

* The law of North Carolina. See Haywood's Manual, 534—9. 
t The law of Louisiana.. See Martie'it Digest, 61(1. 

t The wfcole amovint of time secured Vo slaves by the law of Louisiana. See Act of Jaly ?, 
1806. Martin's Dige*t, 610-lS. 
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the field. Add to this, the mental ignorance, and moral degradation ; 
the daily separations of kindred, the revelries of lust, the lacerations 
and baptisms of blood, sanctioned by the laws of the South, and p'atrbn. 
ized by its public sentiment. What, we ask, was the bondage of Egypt 
when compared with this? And yet for her oppression of the poor, 
God smote her with plagues, and trampled her as the mire, till she 
pitwsed away in hi* wi*nth, and the place that knew her in her pride, 
knew her no more. Ah ! "J have seen the afflictions of my people, and 
I have heard their groanings, and am come down io deliver them." He 
DID COMB, and Egypt sank, a ruinous heap, and her blood closed oveir 
her. 

If such was God's retribution for* the oppression of heatl|lp Egypt, 
of how much sorer punishment shall a Cliristian people be tnoiight wor. 
thy, who cloak with religion, a system, in comparison with which the 
Tbondagt of Egypt dwindles to nothing ? 

Let those b«Iieve who can, that Crod gave his people permission to 
hold human beings, robbed of all their rights, while he threatened them 
with wrath to the uttermost, if they practised the far lighter opprewion 
of Egypt— -which robbed its victims of only the least and cheapest oif 
their rights, and left the Jemales unplundered even of these. What ! 
is God divided against himeslf? When he had just turned Egypt into 
a funeral pile ; while his curse yet blazed upon her unburied dead, and 
hii bolts still hissed amidst her slaughter, and the smoke of her torment 
went upward* because she had *• robbed the poor," did He license the 
VICTIMS of robbery to rob the poor of all ? As Lawgiver, did he create 
a system tenfold more grinding than that, for which he had just hurled 
Pharaoh headlong, and cloven down his princes, and overwhelmed his 
hosts, and blasted them with His thunder, till « hell was moved to meet 
them at their coming V* 

Having touched upon tlie^gerieral topics which we design to include 
in this Inquiry, we proceed to examine various Scripture facts and pas. 
sages, which will doubtless be set in array against the foregoing cotr- 
<clasions. 
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OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

The advocates of slavery are always at their wits end wlien they 
try to press the Bible into their service. Every movement shows that 
they are hard-pushed. Their odd conceits and ever varying shifts, their 
forced constructions, lacking even plausibility, their bold assamptioov^ 
and blind guesswork, not only proclaim ihoir caitse desperate, but 
themselves. Some of the Bible defences thrown around slavery by 
ministers of the Gospel, do so torture common sense, Scripture, and 
historical fact, that it were hard to (ell whether absurdity', fatuity, igno- 
rance, or blasphemy, predominates, in the compound. Each strives so 
lustily ^or JUPl mastery, it may be set down a drawn battle. 

How often has it been set up in type, that the color of the negro is 
the Cain-mark, propagated downward. Dt abtless Cain's posterity started 
an opposition to the ark, and rode out the flood with flying streamers ! 
Why should not a miracle be wrought to point such an argument, and 
fill out for slaveholders a Divine title-deed, vindicating the ways of God 
to men ? 

Objection 1. " Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he he 
unto his brethren.''^ Gen. i. 25. 

This prophecy of Noah is the rade mecum '^f slaveholders, and they 
never venture abroad without it. It is a pocket-piece for sudden occa- 
sion — a keepsake to dote over—a charm to spell-bind opposition, and a 
magnet to attract " whatsoever worketh alwminalion, or maketh a lie." 
But closely as they cling to it, "cursed be Canaan" is a poor drug to 
stupify a throbbing' conscience — a mocking lullaby, vainly wooing slum, 
ber to unquiet tossings, and crying " Peace, be still," where God wakes 
war, and breaks his thunders. 

Tbosd who plead the curse on Canaan to justify negro slavery, as. 
sume all the points in debate. 

1. That the condition prophesied was slavery, rather than the mere 
rendering of service to others, and that it was the bondage of individuals 
rather than the condition of a nafjon tributary to another, and in that 
sense its servant. 

2. That the predictidn ot crime justifes it ; that it grants absolution 
to those whose crimes fulfil it. if it does not transform the crimes into 

TT*— * — t\t^ f\Vs ayst^V**- X^r\**<f\ f<tr9f%*^f^A f^i^A^f^ .^••^•-.t.A 

cy to Abraham, " Thy seed shall be in bondage, and they shall affiicl 
them for four hundred yeafi." And then, what saints were those that 
crucified the Lord of glojy ! 
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8. That the Afrii-ans arc ilescendcd from Cannnn. Wliercas Africa 
was peopled frorrj Egypt and E;hiopia, and Mizraini settled Egypt, and 
Cush, Ethiopia. See Gen. .v. 15 — 19, for the location and boundaries 
of Canaan's posterity. So on tlic assumption that African sluveiy ful- 
fils the prophecy, a curse pronounced upon one people, is quoted to 
jui-iify its infliction upon another. Perhaps it may oe argued iliat Ca- 
naan includes all Ham's posterity. If so, the prophecy has not been 
fulfilled. The other sons of Ham settled the Egyptian and Assyrian 
empires* and conjointly with Shem the Persian, and afterward, (o 6ome 
e:ifent, the Grecian and Roman. The history of these nations gives 
no verification of the prophecy. Whereas the history of Canaan's de- 
scendants, for more than three thousand years, is a recojjj|bf its fulfil- 
ment. First, they were made tributaries by the Israelites. Then Ca- 
naan was the servant of Shem. Afterward, by the Medes and Persians. 
Then Canaan was the servant of Shem, and in part of the other sons of 
Hasn. Afterward, by the Macedonians, Grecians, and Romans, sue- 
cessively. Then Canaan was the servant of Japhet, mainly, aud se- 
condarily of the other sons of Ham. Finally, they were subjected by 
the Ottoman dynasty, where they yet remain. Thu^ Canaan is no70 
the servant of Shem and Japhet and the other sons of Ham. 

But it may still be objecte " .' at though Canaan is the only one named 
in the curse, yet the 22d ant 23d verses show that it was pronounced 
upon the posterity of Ham in general. ** And Ham, the father of Ca- 
naan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told his two brethren with- 
out." — Verso 22. In verse 23, Shem and Japhet cover their fatiier 
with a garment. Verse *M, " And Noah awoke from his wine, and 
knew what his jtounger son had done unto him, and said,^' &c. 

It is argued that this younger son cannot be Canaan, as ho was not 
the son, but the grandson of Noah, and therefore it must be Ham. We 
answerf whoever that '* younger son" was, or whatever he did. Caman 
alone was named in the curse. Besides, the Hebrew word Ben, signifies 
SOD, grandson, great-grandson, or any one of the posterity of aa indi. 
vidual. Gen. xxix. 5, '* And he said unto them, Know ye Laban, the 
"SON of Nahor V Yet Laban was the grandson of Nahor. Gen. xxiv. 
15, 29. In 2 Sam. xlx. 24, it is said, " Mephihnsheth, the son of San/ 
came down to meet the kingJ*^ But Mephrbosheth was the son of Jona- 
than, and tbe^rfln<&(?» of Saul. 2 Sam. ix. 6. So Ruth iv. 17. ^^There 
is a SON bom to Naomi." This was the son of Ruth, the daughter-in- 
law of Naomi. Ruth iv. 13, 15. So 2 Sam. xxi. 6. "Let seven men 
of his {SauVs) SONS he delivered unto us," &c. Seven of Saul's 
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grandsons were delivered up. 2 Sam, xxi. 8, 9. So Geo. xxi. 28, 
" Arid h'.ist 7iot suffered me io kiss my sons and my daughters nnd in 
the 55th verse, " And early in ihe morning Laban rose up and kissed his 
SONS," &c. These were his grandsons. So 2 Kings ix. 20, " The 
driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi." So 1 Kings xix. 16. But Jehu 
was the ^mn(/y(7» of Nimslii. 2 Kings ix. 2, 14. Who will forbid the 
inspired w riter to use the same word when speaking of Noah^s grandson 1 
Further, if Ham were meant, what propriety in calling him the younger 
son ? The order in which Noah's sons are always mentioned, makes 
Ham the second, and not the younger son. If it be sfid that Bible usage 
is variable, and that tlie order of birth is not always preserved in enume-. 
rations ; the reply is, that, enumeration in the order of birth, is the rule, in 
any other ortfcr the exception. Besides, if the younger member of a 
family, takes precedence of older ones in the family record, it is a mrrk 
of pre eminence, cither in original endowments, or providential instru. 
mentality. Abraham, though sixty years younger than his eldest bro- 
ther, and probably the youngest of Terah's sons, stands first in the femily 
genealogy. Nothing in Ham's history warrants the idea of his pre-emi- 
nence ; besides, the Hebrew word Hakkalon, rendered younger, means 
tho liille, small. The same word is used in Isaiah x1. 22. "A little okb 
shall becojne a thousand." Also in Isaiah xxii. 24. "^All vessels of small 
quantify.'^ So Psalms cxv. 13. "He will Mess them that fear the Lord, 
both small and great.'''' Also Exodus xviii. 22. " But every small maf' 
ter they shall judge.^' It would be a perfectly literal rendering of Gen. 
ix. 24, if it were translated thus, " when Noah knew what his little son,* 
or grandson {Beno hakkalon) had done unto him, he said, cursed be Ca- 
naan," <Sic. 

Even if the Africans were the descendants of Canaan, the assumption 
that their enslavement is a fulfilment of this prophecy, lacks even plausi- 
bilily, for, only a mere fraction of the inhabitants of Africa have at any one 
time been the slaves of other nations. If the objector say in reply, that 
a large majority of the Africans have always been slaves at home, we an- 
swer, 1st. It is false in point of fact, though zealously bruited often to 
serve a turn. 2d. If it were true, how does it help the argument ? The 
prophecy was, " Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto 
his BRETHREN," not unto himself! 

* The French language in this reipcct foUdwi the stme analogy. Onr word grond$*it hting 
in French, petit fitt, (little son.) 
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Objection II. — " If a man smite his servant or his maid with a rod, 
and die under his haixd, he shall surely hcpuniS' ed, Nottcithstanding, 
if he continue a day or irco, he shall not he punished, for he is his 
mo7iey.^' Exodus xxi. 20, 21. 

Arguments drawn from the Mosaic system in support of slavery, origi- 
nate in a misconception both of its genius, as a whole, and of the design 
and scope of its most simple provisions. The verses quoted above, afford 
an illustration in point. 

What was the design of this regulation ? Was it to grant masters en 
indulgence to beat servants with impuniiy ? and an assurance, that if they 
beat them to death, the offence should not he capital? This is substan- 
tially what somo modern DoctoJ ^ tell us. Wliat Deity dp such men 
worship 1 Some blood.gorged Moloch, enthroned on human hecatombs, 
and snuffing carnage for incense? Did He who thundered out from Si- 
nai's flames, " Thou shalt not kill," offer a bounty on murder 7 Who" 
ever analyzes the Mosaic system — the condition of the people for whom 
it was made — their inexperience in government — ignorance of judicial 
proceedings — laws of evidence, &c., will find a moot court in seMiODf 
trying law points — settling definitions, or laying down rules of evidence, 
in almost every chaptjr. Numbers xxxv. 10 — 22; Deuttironomy xi. 11, 
and xix. 4-— 6 ; Leviticus xxiv. 19~— 22 ; Exodus, xxi. 18, 19, are a few, 
out of many cases stated, with tests furnished by which to detect the intent, 
in actions brought before them. The detail gone into, in the verses quo- 
ted, is manifestly to enable the judges to get at the motive the action, 
and find out whether the master designed to kill. 

1. "If a man smite his servant with a ro<i."— -The instrument 
used, gives a clue to the intent. See Numbers xxxv. 16, 18. It was 
a rod, not an axe, nor a sword, nor a bludgeon, nor any other death- 
weapon— hence, from ibe kind of instrument, no design to AtV/ would be 
inferred ; for intent to kill would hardly have taken a rod for its wcapoB. 
But if the servant dies under his hand, then the unfitness of the instru- 
ment, instead of being evidence in his favor, is point blank against 
him ; for, to strike him with a rod until be dies, argues ngreat many blows 
laid on with great violence, and this kept up to the death-gasp, esta. 
blishes the point of intent to kill. Hence the sentence, " He shall surely 
be punish id." The case is plain and strong. But if he continued a 
d-ay or two, the length of time that he lived, together with the fcind of in* 
•trument used, and the fact that the master had a pecuniary interest in 
his life, (" he is his money,''*) all, made out a strong case of cii'cumstan- 
^al evidence, showing that the roaster did not design to klli ; and re- 
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fjuired a corresponding decision and sentence. A single remark on (ho 
word "punished in Exodus xxi. 20, 21, the Hebrew word hereren. 
dered punished, (Nakamf) is not so rendered in another instance. Yet 
it occurs thirij'.five limes In the Old Testament — in almost every in- 
stance, it is translated avenge — in a few, to take vengeance" or " to re- 
venge" and in this instance alone, "punish." As it stands in our 
translation, the pronoun preceding it, refers to the master — the master in 
the 21st verse, is to be punished, and in the 22d not to be punished; 
whereas the preceding pronoun refers neither to the master ncr to the 
servant, but to the crime, and the word rendered punished, should have 
been rendered avenged. The rneaning is this : If a man smite his ser- 
vant or his maid with a rod, and he die under his hand, it (the death) 
shall surely be avenged, or litcralljf, by avenging it shall be avenged; 
that is, the death of the servant shall be avenged by the death of the 
;naster. So in the next verse — " If he continue a day or two," his 
death shall not be avenged by the death of the master, for lu that case 
the crime was to be adjudged manslaughter, and not murder, as in the 
first instance. In the following verse, another case of personal injury 
is stated, not intentional, nor extending to life or limb, a mere acci- 
dental hurt, for which the injurer is to pay a sum of money ; and yet our 
translators employ the same phraseology in both places. One, an in- 
stance of deliberate, wanton, killing by piecemeal. The other and acci- 
dental, and comparatively slight injury— of the inflicter, in both cases, 
ihey say the same thing ! "He shall surely be punished," Now, just 
the difference which common sense would expect to find in such cases, 
where God legislates, is strongly marked in the original. In the case 
of the servant wilfully murdered, God says, " It (ihe death) shall surely 
i>e avenged," (Nakam,) that is, ihe life of the tcrong doer shs.ll expiate 
ihe crime. The same word is used in the Old Testament, when the 
greatest wrongs are redressed, by devoting the perpetrators, whether 
individuals or commuaitcs, to destruction. In the case of the uninten- 
Uonal injury, in the following verse, Grod says, " He shall surely be" 
fined, (Aunash.) " He shall pay as the judges determine." The sim- 
pie meaning of the word Aunash, is to lay a fine. It is used in Deut. 
sxii, 19. " They shall amerce him in one hundred shekels," and in 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 3—" He condemned (mulcted) the land in a hundred 
talents of gold." This is the general use of the word, and its primary 
signification. That avenging the death of the servant, was neither im- 
prisonment, nor stripes, nor amercing the master in damages, but that 

it was taking ike master'* life we infer. 

7 
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. 1. From the BiMe tisage of the word Nakam. Sec Genesis iv. 24} 
Joshua X. 13 ; Judges xv. 7 — xvi. 28; 1 Samuel xiv. 24 — xviii. 25 — 
xxv. 31; 2 Samuel iv. 8; Judges v. 2; 1 Samuel xxv. 26 — 33, 
&c. &c. 

2. From the express statute in such case provided. Leviticus xxiv, 
17. " He that killeth any mtn shall surely be put to death." Also 
Numbers xxxv. 30, 31. " Whoso killeth any persofif the murderer 
shall be put to death, Moremer ye skull ixike no satisfaction for the 
^i/e ofd murderer which is guUiy of deaih, hut he shall surely be put to 
death." 

3. The Targum of Jonathan gives the verse thus, « Death by tho 
sword shall assuredly be adjudged." The Targum of Jerusalem thus, 
" Vengeance shall be taken for him to the uttermost." Jarchi gives 
the same rendering. The Samaritan version thus, " He shall die the 
death." 

Again, the last clause in the 21st verse ("for he is his money") is 
often quoted to prove that the servant is his master's proj?er/j/, and there- 
fore, if he died, the master was not to be punished. Because, 1st. A 
man may dispose of his property as he >leases. 2d. If the servant 
died of the injury, the master's loss was i sufficient punishment. A 
word about the premises, before we notice the inferences. The as- 
sumption is, that the phrase, " he is his money," proves not only that 
the servant is worth money to the master, but that he is an article of pro- 
perly. If the advocates of slavery will take this principle of interpreta- 
tion into the Bible, and turn it loose, let them either give bonds for its 
behavior, or else stand and draw in self-defence, " lest it turn again and 
rend" ihera. If they endorse for it at one pointy they must stand spon- 
sors all around the circle. It will be too late to cry for quarter when 
they find its stroke clearing the whole taWe, and tilling them among 
the sweepings beneath. The Bible abounds with such expressions as 
the following : " This (bread) is my body ;" " this (wine) is my blood ;" 
*♦ all they (the Israelites) are brass, and tin, and iron, and lead ;" this 

life eternal, that they might know thee ;" "this (the water of the well 
of' Bethlehem) is the blood of the men who went in jeopardy of Jheir 
lives ;" I am the lily of the valleys;" a garden enclosed is my sis- 
ter;" •< my tears have been my meat "the Lord God is a sun and a 
shield;" "God is iovc;" "the Lord « my rock;" "the seven good 
cars are seven years, and the seven good kine are seven years ;" " the 
seven thin and ill-favored kine are seven years, and the seven empty 
©ars blasted by the east wind shall be seven years of famine j" "he 
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shall be head, and thou shall be tail ;" " tho Lord tciU. be a wall of fire 
" they shall be one fiesh « the tree of the field is man's life ;" " God 
is a consuming fire " he is his money," &c. A passion for the exact 
Uteralities of Bible language is so amiable, it were hard not to gratify 
it in this case. The words in the original are (Kaspo-hu,) " his silver 
is he." The objector's principle of interpretation is, a philosopher's 
stone ! Its miracle touch transmutes five feet eight inches of flesh and 
bones into solid silver ! Quite a permanent servant, if not so nimble 
with all — reasoning against "forever" is forestalled henceforth, and, 
Deut. xsiii. 15, utterly outwitted. 

Wiio in his senses believes that in the expression, « He is his money,'" 
the object was to inculcate the doctrine that the servant was a chattel? 
The obvious meaning is, he is jporlh money to his master, and since, if 
the master killed him, it would take money out of his pocket, the pecu- 
niary loss, the kind of instrument used, and the fad of his living some 
time after the injury, (as, if the master meant to kill, he would be likely 
to do it while about it,) all together make out a strong case of presump- 
tive evidence clearing the master of intent to kill. But let us look at the 
objector's inferences. One is, that as the master might dispose of his 
property as he pleased, he was not to be punished, if he destroyed it. 
Answer. Whether the servant died under the master's hand, or continued 
a day or two, he was equally his master's property, and the objector 
admits that in the frst case the magf is to be " surely punished" for 
destroying his own property ! The other inference is, that since the 
continuance of a day or two, cleared the master of intent to kiU, the loss 
of the sl&ve would be a sufficent punishment for inflicting the injury 
which caused his death. This inference makes the Mosaic law false to 
itsoxm principles. A pecuniafy lost, constituted no part of the claims 
of the law, where a person took the life of another. In such case, the law 
utterly spurned mOney,however large the sum. God would not so cheapen 
human life, as to balance it with such a weight. ** Ye shall take no satisfac- 
tion for the life of a murderer, but he shall surely be put to death" See 
Numb. XXXV, 31. Even in excusable homicide, a case of death purely ac- 
cidental, as where an axe slipped from the helve and killed a man, no sum 
of money availed to release from confinement in Ihe city of refuge, until 
the death of the High Priest. Numbers xxxv. 32. The doctrine that the 
loss of the servant would be a penalty adequate to th4 desert of the mas* 
tter, admits the master's guili-~-h\s desert of some punishment, and it pre- 
scribes a kind of punishment, rejected hy the law, in all cases where 
4»an toek the life of man, whether with «r without intent to kill, lu 
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khort, tho objector annuls an integral partoftlie system — resolves himi 
self into a legislature, with power in the premises, makes a netc law, 
and coolly metes out such penalty as he thinks fit, both in kind and 
iquantity. Mosaic statutes-amended, and Divine legisl&iion revised and 
improved ! 

The master who struck out the iooth of a servant, whether iuien* 
tionally or not, was required to set him free for his tooth's cake. The 
pecuniary loss to the master was the same as though the servant had 
died. Look at the two cases. A master bcr'ts his servant so severely, 
that after a day or two he dies of his wounds ; another master acci- 
dentally strikes out his servant's tooth, and bis sbrvant is free — the ve- 
cuniary loss of hath masters is the same. The objector contends that 
the loss of the slave's services in the first case, is punishment sufficient 
for the crime of killing him ; yet God commmds tlie same punishment 
for even the accidental knocking out of a toothl Indeed, unices the in- 
jury was done inadvertently, the loss of the servant's services is only a 
fartoi the punishment — mere reparation to the individual for injury 
done ; ihommn punishment, that &\r\c\]y judicial, was, reparation to the 
community for injury to one of its members. To set the servant free, 
and thus proclaim his injury, his right to redrt ss, and the n;easure of it-- 
answered not the e»nds of public justice. The law made an example of 
the offender, that *' those that remain might hear and fear." " If a ma'A 
tause a ilemish in Jiis neighbor, as he hath done, so shall it be done unto 
him. Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth ; as he Juith caused 
a blemish in a man, so shall it be done to him again. Ye shall have one 
manner of law as well for ihs steanger as for one of your own coun- 
try." Lev. xxiv. 19, 20, 22. f'inally, if a master smote out the tooth 
of a servant, the law smote out Ms tooth — thus redressing the publfc 
wiong ; and it cancelled the servont's obligation to the master, thi»s 
giving some compensation for the injury done, and exempting him from 
perilous liabilities in future. 

Objection III. Both thy bondmen and bondmaids which thou shaft 
have, shall he of the heathen that are round about you, of them shall yt 
Jmy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover of the children of the stran- 
■gers that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their fami. 
lies that are with you, which they begat in your land, and they shall be 
your possession. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
'children after you, to inherit them for a possession; they shall be your 
•hndmen forever. Lev. sxv. 44—46. 
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The points in these venseti, urged qs proof, that tJiO Mosaic Rystem 
sanctioned slavery, ire 1. The word "Bondmen." 2. "Buy." .fk 
*♦ Inheritance and possession." 4. Fobevbr." 

The second point, the bvging of servants, has been already discussed, 
see page 15. And a part of the third (holding servants as a ••posses, 
sion." See]. 86.) We will now ascertffin what sanction to slavery is 
derivable from the terms •* bondmen," " inheritance," and forever." 

I. Bondmen. The fact that servants from the heathen are called 
" bondmen,^* while others are called "servanis" is quoted as proof that 
the former were slaves. As the caprices of King James' translators 
were not divinely ins pired, we need stand in no special awe of them. 
The word rendered iiondmen, in this passage, is the«amc woiJ uniform, 
ly rendered servants elsewhere. To infer from this that the Gentile 
servants were slaves, is absurd. Lock at the use of the Hebrew word 
^ Ehedf^* the plural of which is here translated "Sondmen." In Isniah 
xlii. 1, the same word is applied to Christ. *' Behold my servant (bond, 
man, slave ?) whom I have chosen, mine elect in whom my soul de- 
lightoth." So Isaiah Hi. 13. "Behold my servant (Christ) shall deal 
prudently." In 1 Kings xii. 6, 7, it is applied to King Rehoboam. "And 
they (the old men) spake unto him, saying if thou wilt be u servant 
(Ebed) unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer them, 
and wilt speak good words to them, then they will be thy servants for. 
ever." In 2 Chron. xii. 7, 8, 9, 18, iti» applied to the king and all the 
mation. In fine, the word is applied to all persons doing service to 
others— to magistrates, to all governmental officers, to tributaries, to all 
the subjects of governments, to younger sons — defining their relation to 
the first born, who is called Lord and ruler — to prophets, to kings, to 
the Messiah, and in respectful addresses not less than fifty times in the 
Old Testament. 

If the Israelites not only held slaves, but 'multitudes of them, why had 
their language no word that meant slave ? If Abraham had thousands^ 
and if they abounded under the Mosaic system, why had they no such 
toord as slave or slavery ? That language must be wofully poverty 
stricken, which has no signs to represent the most common and familiar 
objects and conditions. To represent by the same word, and without 
figure, proper/y, and the oicncr of that property, is a solecism. Ziba 
was an " Ebed," yet he " owned'^ {\) twenty Ebeds. In English, we 
have both the words servant and slave. Why ? Because we have both 
the things, and need signs for them. If the tongue had a sheath, at 
s'irords have scabbards, we should have some name for it : but our dicw 
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tionancs give us none. Why ? Because thero is no such thing, fiut 
the dbjector asks, " Would not the Isrneh'tes use their word Ebed if they 
spoke of the slav e of a heathen ?" Answer, The servants of individ. 
uais among the heathen are scarcely ever alluded to. Naiional ser- 
vants or tributariegf are spoken of frequently , but so rarely are their 
domestic servants alluded to, no necessity existed, even »f they were 
slaves, for coining a new word. Besides, the fact of their being domes- 
tics, under Acci>Vn&tpj and usages, proclaimed their /ttfJi/i/tiCff; their 
locality told their condition ; so that in applying to them the word Ebed, 
there would be no danger of being misunderstood. But if the Israelites 
had not only servants, but besides these, a multitude of slaves, a word 
meaning slave, would have been indispensable for purposes of everj' 
day convenience. Further, the laws of the Mosaic system were so many 
sentinels on every Me, to warn off foreign f-ractices. The bordei* 
ground ofCanean, war> quarantine ground, enforcing the strictest non- 
intercourse between the without and the within, not o{ persons, but of 
usages. The fact that the Hebrew language had no words correspond- 
ing to slave and slavery, though not a conclusive argument, is no slight 
corroborative. 

II. " Forever." — " They shall be your bondmen forever." This 
is quoted to prove that servants were to serve during their life time, and 
their posterity, from generation to generation. 

No such idea is contained in the passage. The word forever, instead 
of defining the length of individual service, proclaims the perTnanence 
of the regulation laid down in the two verses preceding, namely, that 
their permanent d mestics should be of the Strangers, and not of the Is- 
raelites; and it declares the duration of that general provision. As if 
God had said, *' You shall always get your permanent laborers from 
the nations round about you — ^your servants shall always be of tliat class 
of persons." As it stands in the original, it is plainh — " Forever of them 
shall ye serve yourselves." This is the literal rendering of the Hebrew 
words, which, in our version, are translated, " TJiey shall he your bond- 
men forever." 

This construction is in keeping with the whole of the passagCv " Both 
tfay bondmen and thy bondmaid's, which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heaJhen (the nations) that are round about you. Of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover of the children of the strangers 
that do sojourn among you, of them shall 3'e buy," &c. The design 
of this passage is manifest from its structure. It was to point out the 
class of persons from which they were to get 'heir supply of servants^ 



arid the leaxf in which ihey were to get them. That "forem''* rafcr* 
to the permanent relations of a community, rather thnn to the services of 
vtdividuah, is a fair inference from the form of the expression, Th£Y 
shall he your possession. Ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children to inherit them for a possession." To say nothing of the un- 
CF'^inly of these indimduaJs surviving those after whom they ore to 
live, the language used, applies more naturally to a loay of people, than 
to individual servants. 

But suppose it otherwise ; still perpetual service could not be argued 
from the term forever. The ninth and tenth verses of the samo chap, 
ter, limit it absolutely by the jubilee. " Then shall thou cause the trum- 
pet of the jubilee to sound on the tenth day of the seventh month : in the 
day of atxjnenicnt shall ye make the trumpet mind throughout au. your 
land.'* "And ye shall hallow the fiftieth, year, and proclaim liberty 
ihrougliout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof." 

It may be objected that inhabitants^* here means Israelitish inhabit* 
ants alone. The comrAand is, " Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof J** Besides, in the sixth verse, 
there is an enumeration of the diiTercnt classes of the inhabitants, in 
which servants and strangers are included. And the Sabbath of the 
land shall be meet for you— [For whom? For you Israelites only?] 
—for thee, and for thy servant, and for thy maid, and for thy hired 
servant, and for thy stranger that sojourneth with thee." 

Further, in all the regulations of the jubilee, and the sabbatical year, 
the strangers are included in the precepts, prohibitions, and promised 
blessings. Again : the year of jubilee was ushered in, by the day of 
atonement. What was the design of these institutions ? The day of 
atonement prefigured the atonement of Christ, and the year of jubileOii 
the gospel jubilee. , And did ihey prefigure an atonement tmd a jubilee 
to Jews only ? Were they the types of sins remitted, and of salvation, 
[>roclaimedl lo the nation of Israel alone ? Is there no redemption for 
us Gentiles in these ends of the earlh, and is our hope presumption and 
impiety ? Did that old partition wall survive the shock, that madeearth 
quake, and hid the sun, burst graves and rocks, and rent the temple 
vail ? And did the Gospel only rear it higher to thunder direr perdition 
from its frowning battlements on all without ? No ! The God of our 
salvation lives. " Good tidings of great joy shall be to all people." 
One shout slioll swell from all the ransomed, " Thou hast redeemed us 
nnlo God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
find nation." To deny t'lat the blessings of the jubilee e«.tended 19 th^ 
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fcrranta from ihe Gentiles, makes Christianity Judaim. It not onlj 
fsclipaes the glory of the Grospel, but strikes out the sun. The refusal t o 
release servants at the sound of the jubilee trumpet, falsified and diean. 
nulled a grand leading type of the atonement, and thus libelled the doC' 
trino of Christ's redemption. 

Finally, even i( forever did refer to the length of individual service, 
we have ample precedents for limiting the term by the jubilee. The 
same word is used to define the length of time for which those Jeioish 
ser>'anls were held, who refused to go out in the seventh year. And all 
adroit that their term of service did not go beyond the jubilee. Ex. xxi. 
2—6 ; Deut. xv. 13—17. 

The 23d verse of the same chapter is quoted to prove that "/ormr" 
in the 46th verse, extends beyond the jubilee. " The land shall not be 
seld FOBEVER,/or the land is mine" — as it would hardly be used in dif- 
ferent senses In the same general connection. In reply, we repeat that 
forever TespBicts the duration of the general arrangement, and not that 
of individual service. Consequently, it is not affected by the jubilee ; so 
the objection does not touch the argument. But i]t may not be amiss 
to show that it is equally harmless against any other argument drawn 
from the use of forever in the 46th verse,— for the word there used, is 
Olam, meaning throughout the period, whatever that may be. Whereas 
in the 23d verse, it is Tsemithulh, meaning cutting off, or to be cut 
off. 

III. " Inheritance and possession."-—" Ye shall take them as an 
INHERITANCE foryour children after you to inherit them for a possession.'^ 
This refers to the nations, and not to the individual servants, procured 
from these nations. We have already shown, that servants could not 
be held as a ^rop^r/v-possession, and inheritance ; that they became 
servants of their own accord, and were paid wages ; that they were re- 
leased by law from their regular labor nearly half the days in each 
year, and thoroughly instructed; that the servants were /wotected in all 
their personal, social, and religious rights, equally with their masters, 
i&c. Now, truly, all remaining, after these ample reservations, would 
be small temptation, either to the lust of power or of lucre. What a 
profitable " possession" and "inheritance!" What if our American 
slaves were all placed in just such a condition ! Alas, for that soft, me* 
lodious circumlocutioni " Our peculiar species of property !" Truly, 
emphasis is cadence, and euphony and irony have met together ! 

What eager snatches at mere words, and bald technics, irrespective 
fif connection, principles of construction, Bible usages, or limitations of 
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meaning by other passages — and all to eke out luch a sense as aecordii 
with existing usages and sanctiHes tbcin, thus making Grod pander for 
their lusts. Little matter whether the meaning of the word be primary 
or secondary, literal or fiQuralive, provided it sustains their practices. 

But let us inquire whether the words rendered " inherit" and " inher; 
ilnnce," when used in the Old Testament, necessarily poiut out the 
things inherited and possessed as articles of property. Nahal and Aii. 
hala— inherit and inheritance. See 2 Chronicles x. 16. « The people 
answered the king and said. What portion have we in David, and we 
have none inheritance in the son of Jesse." Did they mean gravely to 
disclaim the holding of their king as an article of property t Psalms 
cxxvii. 3 — " Lo, children are an heritage (inheritance) of the Lord." 
Exodus xxxiv. 9-—" Pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take us for 
thine inheritance." When ,God pardons his enemies, and adopts them 
as his children, does he make them articles of property ? Are forgive- 
ness, and chattel-making, synonymes? Psalms cxix. Ill—-" Thy tes- 
timonies have I taken as a heritage (inheritance) forever." Ezekiel 
xliv.27, 28 — " And in the day that lie goeth into the sanctuary, unto 
i\\e inner court to minister in the sanctuary, he shall offer his sin-offering, 
saith the Lord God. And it shall be unto them for an inheritance ; I 
am their inheritance." Psalms ii. 8~-«Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance." Psalms xciv. 14-— « Fpr the Lore? will 
not cast off his people, neither will he forsake his inheritance." See 
Also Deuteronomy iv. 20 ; Joshua xiii. 33 ; Chronicles x. 16 ; Psalms 
Jxxxii. 8, and Ixxviii. 62, 71 ; Pipverbs xiv 8. 

The question whether tlie servants were a moFRKTV-" possession" 
has been already discussed-:-(See p. 36) — we need add in this place 
but a word. Ahusa rendered "possession." Genesis xlii. 11 — "And 
Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave thera a possession 
id the land of Egypt, in the best of the Jand, in the land of Rameses, as 
Pharaoh bad commanded." 

, In what sense was the land of Goshen the possessivt^ of the Israelite^ } 
Answer, In the sense of, having it io live in. In what sense were the 
Israelites to possess these nations, and ttJce them ^ an infieriiance for 
jiheir children? We answer, They possessed them as a perpianent 
source of supply for domestic or household servants. And this relation 
to these nations was to go down to posterity as a standing regulation — a 
fiational usage respecting them, having the certainty and regularity <f a 
descent by inheritance. The sense of the whole regulation may be 
siven thus : " Thy permanent domestics, both male and female, which 
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thou shah havfi, shall hoof the naiions that are round about you, of Ikem 
shall ye got male arid female domesiics." " Moreover of the children of 
:he foreigners that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye get, and of 
llicir faniilius that are with you, which they begat in your land, and thetf 
shall be v'our permanent resource," (for household servants.) "And ye 
shall take them as a perpetmf provision for your children after you, to 
hold a'^ a constant source of supply. Always of them shall ye serve 
yourselves.'"* 

Objection IV. ^ If thy hrother that dwelleth hy thee la waxen poor ^ 
and be sold unto thee, thou shaft i^nt compel him to serve as a bond-skr- 
V4NT, Z^iii cf5 Hi«ED-SERVANT, and 03 a sojoumcr shall he he icith 
thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee " Lev. xxv. 39, 40. 

From the fact that only one class of the servants is called hired, it is 
sagely inferred that servants of the other class were not paid for their 
labor. That is, that while God thundered anathemas against those who 
" used their neighbor's service mfhout jvages,** he granted a special 
indulgence to his chosen people to seize persons, force them to work, 
and rob them of earnings, provided always, in selecting their victims, 
they spared the gentlemen of property and standing," and pounced 
only upon the strangers and the common people. The infe/ence that 
« A?rei" in synonimous with paid, and that those servants not called 
"hired" were not paid for their labor, mere assumption. 

The meaning of the English verb to hire, is, as every one knows, to 
procure for a temporary use at a certain price — ^to engage a person to 
temporary service for wages. That is also the meaning of the Hebrew 
word " Saukar.^* Temporary service, and generally for a specific ob- 
ject, is inseparable from its meaning. It is never used when the pro- 
curement of permnneht service, for a long period, is spolten of. Now^ 
we ask, would jjcmctncwf servants, those who constituted an integral 
and stationary part of the family, have been dosignated by the same 
term that marks temporary servants ? The every-day distinctions mado 
on this subject, are as familiar as table-talk. In many families, the do- 
mastics perform only such labor, as every day brings along with it— tho 
regular work. Whatever is occasional merely, as the washing of a 
family, is done by persons hired expressly for the purpose. In such 
families, the familiar distinction between the two classes, is " servams," 
or " domestics," and "hired help," (not ^To^d help.) Both classes are 
paid. One is permanent, the other occasional and temporary, and 
therefore in this case called " hired." Tc suppose a servant robbed 
of his earnings, because when spoken of, he is not called a hired ser- 
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Vanf, is profound induction ! If I employ a man al twelve dollars a 
month to work my farm, he is my hired" man, but if, instead of giving 
him so much a month, fglcc him i>uch a ^rtion of the crop, or iu oihor 
words, if he works my farm " on sharex" he is no longer my hired 
man. Every turmcr knows thaf that designation is not applied to him. 
Yet he works the seme farm, in tlie same way, at the same times, and 
with the same teams a id tools and i?oes the same amount of work in 
the year, and perhaps clears twenty dollars a month, instead of the 
twelve, paid him while he was my hired laborer. Now, as the technic 
" hired" is no 'on^er used to designs e him, and as he still labors on my 
farm, suppose my neighbors gather in conclave, and from such ample 
premises sagoly infer, that since he is no longer niv " hired" laborer, I 
rob him of his earnings, and mih ail the gravity of owls, they record 
their decision, and adjourn to hoot it abroad. My neighbors are deep 
divers ! — like some theological professors, they not only go to the bot- 
tom, but come up covered with the tokens. 

A vpfiety of particulars are recorded in the Bible, distinguishing /uVei 
from bought servants. (1.) Hired servants were paid daily at the close 
of their work. Lev. xix 18 ; Deut. xxiv. 14, 15 ; Job. vii. 2 ; Matt. xx. 
8. " Bought" servants were paid in advance, (a reason for their being 
called, bought,) and those that went out at the seventh year received a 
gratuity at the close of their period of service. Deut. xv. 12—13. (2.) 
The hired servant was paid in money, the bought servant received his 
gratuity, at least, in grain, cattle, and the product of the vintage. Deut. 
xiv, 17. (3.) The hired servant lived by himself, in his own family* 
The bought servant was a part of his master's family. (4.) The hired 
servant supported his family out of his wages ; the bought serv.'.nt and 
his fpmiiy, were supported by the master besides his wages, 

A careful investigation of the condition of " hired" and of *• hougM^ 
servants, shows that the latter were, as d class, superior to theformer-r^ 
were more trustworthy, had greater privileges, and occupied in every 
respect {other things being equal) a higher station in society. (1.) 
They were intimately incorporated with tJie family of the master. They 
v/ere guests at family festivals, and social solemnities, from which hired 
servants were excluded. Lev. xxii. 10; Exod. xii. 43, 45. (2.) Their 
interests were far more identified with the general interests of their mas- 
iers'' famify. Bought servants were often actually, or prospectively, 
heirs of their master's estate. Witness the case of Eliezer, of Ziba, of 
the sons of Bilhah, and Zilpah, and others. When there were no sons 
to inherit the «slat€, or whwi, by onwo^thiness, they had forfeited their 
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yfWe, bdugtit servants were made heirs. Proverbs xvii. 2. We find 
trace* of this usage in the New Testoment. " But when the husband- 
hl6h saw him, they reasoned among the>nselves, saying, this is the Min 
ettme let us kill him, that the inhiritaAce map be oun'i," Luke xx. 14 ; 
Jso M&rk xii. 7. In no installfce on Bible record, does a hired servant 
inherit his mcster's estatel (3.) Marriages took place hetiveen sertanis 
and their master s dattghtcfx, " Now Shesban had no sods, jut daugh. 
i&^s : and Sheshan hid a servant, an Egyptian; whose name was Jarhai 
And Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha his servant to wife, 1 Chrdrti 
'i. 84, 35. There :s no insiahce of a hired servant forming such 
m aihancie^ 

(4.) Bought servants and. their descendants seeM to haveieenregardx 
td loith the same affection and respect a* the othei* tttembrrs of th^ fami- 
ly.* The treatment of Eliesser, arid who yiher servants in the family of 
Abraham, Gen. cbap. 23— the ii3terc6u-36 bel^Vfeen Gideon bbd his ser- 
vant Phurah, Judges vii. 13, 11. and Sad and his serVaht, ih their itl:. 
^erview with Samuel, i Sam; fx. 6, 22 ; and Jonathan and his servbfit, 
I Sam. xlv. 1 — 14, and Elisha ahd his servant Gehazi,areinustirations; 
No such tie i^sms to haVe existed between hired servants and their "lar. 
ters. Their untrustworthin^ss se6ms tb have been proverbial. Seis 
John ix. l2, 1^. ' , 

None but the hteest cla^s seem tb have ebg'aged ' as hired servhntis. 
No instancb bccurs in which they are assigned tb business demanding 
much knowledge br skill. Various passages show the Ibw riepute and 
trifitng character of the class frdm which they were hiired. Judges ix. 
'4 ; 1 Sam. ii. h. 

Tho superior condition aiid privileges of bought Servants, dre ihani- 
fested in the high trusts confided to them, and in the dignity and author- 
i(y with which they were clothed in their trtiister's househbld. But in no 
instance a hired servant thus distinguished. In some cases, the 
'^^hl servant is manifestly the master's representative in the family— 
with plenipotentiary powers over adult children, even neigotiating mar- 
Hago for theni. Abraham besought Eliezer his servant, to take a 
solemn oath, tfiat he would not take a wife for Isaac bf the slaugh- 
ters of the "Canaanifes, biit from Abraham's kindred. Th'e s'er- 

* The following Maimonidcs' testirflopy to the condition of thspurcliased jlervatit. " For 
*Im puTchattd stnoRt who is an Israelite, or proselyte, sball fare as his master. Thntnai- 
ier shall not eat fine bread, and his nervaiit bread 9f bran. Nor yet drink old wine^ and give 
servant new ; nor 8.^2ep on 86ft pillows, and btdding, and his servant on straw. I say unto 
^ou, that he that gets ti piitrchand servant does well to make him as his friend, or he will prove 
to Maetpployer as if he got himself a master." — Maimonides, in Mishna Eiddttshim. Chap- 
terfPl Sees. 
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Vkdt went accordingly, and Aww^c^ selected the individual. Servants 
also exercised discretionary power in the management of their master's 
>2State, *• And the servant took ten camels, of the camels of his master; 
for all (he goods of his master were under his hand," Gen. xxiv. 10. The 
reason ar signed for taking them, is not that sych was Abraham's direct 
tion, but that the servant had discretionary control. Servants had also 
discretionary powet" in the disposal of property. See Gen. xxivr 22, 
23, 53. Tk6 condition of Zibain the house of Mephiboseth, id a case 
in point. So is Prov. xvii. 2, Disti^jct traces of this estimation are to 
be foiuid in the New Testament, Ma[lh. xxiv. 45 ; Luke xii. 42, 44. 
So in the patable of the talents; the master seems io have set up each 
OK his servants in trade with donsidevable capital. One of them could 
not have had less than eight thousand dollars. The parr.ble of the un- 
jiist steward is another illustration. Luke xvi. 4, 8. He evidently was 
^Jitrus'ed with large dzscretioruiry power, was accused of wasting hLj 
master's gods." and manifestly regulated with his master's debtors, the 
terms of Settlem'^nt; Sucii trusts were never reposed in hired servants. 

The inferior condition of hired servants, is illustrated in the parabl6 
of the prodigal son. When the prodigal, perishing with hunger among 
the swine arid Kusks-, came to himself, his proud heart broke j " I will 
arit;?," he cried, " and go fo my father.'* And then to assure his father 
of the depth of his humility, resolved to add imploringly, " Make me as 
one? of thy hired sorvants." It need not be remarked, that if hiredsQu 
v&nts were the superior class ; tc apply for the situation, and press the 
stilt, savored little of that sense of unworthiness that seeks the dust with 
hidden face, and icries " unclean." Unhiimbled nature climbs ; or if it 
falls, clings fast, where first it may. Humility sinks of its own weight, 
and in the lowest deep, digs lower. The design of the parable was to 
illustrate on the one hand, the joy of God, as he beholds afar off, the 
returning sinner " seeking an injured father's face," who runs to clasp 
aftd bless him with an unchiding welcome ; and on the other, the contri- 
tion of the penitent, turning homeward with tears, from hrs wan^ 
derings, his stricken spirit breaking with its ill-deserf, he sObs aloud^ 
" The lowept place, the lowest place, I can abide no other." Or in those 
inimitable W'?rds, " Father, 1 have sinned against Heaven, and in thy 
sighi, and am no more worthy to be called thy son ; fncke jrae Us one of 
thy HIRED servants." The supposition that hired servants were tho 
highest chss, takes from the parable an element of winning beauty and 
pathos. It is manifest to every .careful student of the Bible, that one 
•dass 6f ser vants, was on terms of equality with tb6 children and othe^ 
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members of the famify. (Hence the force of Paul's declaration, GaK 
iv. 1, "Jfow Isay vnto you, thai the heir, so long as he 7^ a child, dif- 
^EBETH NOTHING TROM A SERVANT, ikough ke be lord of alV*) If this 
were the hired class, the prodigal was a sorry specimen of humility. 
Would our Lord have put such language, into the lips of one held up 
by himself, as a model of gospel humility, to illustrate its lowliness, its 
conscious destitution of all merit, and deep sense of all ill desert ? If 
this is humlity, put it on stilts, and set it a strutting, while pride takes 
lessons, and blunders in apeing it. 

Here let it be observed, that both Israelites and Strangers, belonged 
indiscriminately to each class of the servants, th6 bought and the hired. 
That those in the former class, whether Jews or Strangers, were in 
higher estimation, and rose to honors and authority in the family circle, 
which were not conferred on Airerf servants, has been already shown. It 
should be added, however, that in the enjoyment of privileges, merely 
.political and national, the hired servants from the Israelites, were more 
favored than either the hired, or the bought servants from the Strangers. 
No one from the Strangers, however wealthy or highly endowed, was 
eligible to the highest office, nor could he own the soil. This last disa- 
bility seems to have been one reason for the different periods of service 
Required of the two classes of bought servants — the Israelites and the 
Strangers. The Israelite was to serve six year^— the Stranger until 
the jubilee.* 

As the Strangers could not own the soil, nor even houses, except with- 
in walled towns, most of them would choose to attach themselves per- 
manently to Israelitish families. Those Strangers who were wealthy, 
or skilled in manufactures, instead of becoming servants themselves, 
would need servants for their own use, and as inducements for the 
Strangers to become servants to the Israelites, were greater than per. 
sons of their own nation could hold out to them, these wealthy Strangers 
'would naturally procure the poorer Israelites for servants. See Levit. 
XXV. 47. In a word, such was the political condition of the Strangers, 
the Jewish polity furnished a strong motive to them, to become servants, 
thus incorporating themselves with the nation, and procuring those 
social and religious privileges already enumerated, and for their chil- 
'dren in the second generation, a permanent inheritance. (This last 
*wa8 a regulation of later date. Ezekiel xlvii. 21 — 23.) Indeed, the 

* Both classes may with propriety be called permanent semnts ; even the bought Israelite, 
^ken hii tix-ye&»* serrice is contrasted with the brief term of the hired servant. 
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•tructuro of the whole Mosaic polity, was a virtual bountyjoffered to 
tliosc who would become permanent servants, and merge in the Jew- 
ish system their distinct nationality. None bnt the monied aristocracy 
among them, would be likely to decline such offers. 

For various reasons, this class, (the servants bought from the Stran- 
gers,) would prefer a lon^ service. They would thus more effectually 
become absorbed, into the national circulation, and identify tlieir in- 
terests with those in whose gift were all things desirable for them> 
selves, and brighter prospects for their children. On the other hand, 
the Israelites, owning all the soil, and an inheritance of land being a sort 
of sacred possession, to hold it free of incumbrance, was, with every 
Israelite, a delicate point, both of family honor and personal character. 
1 Kings xxi. 8. Hsnce, to forego the possession of one's inheritance, 
fl/ler the division of the paternal domain, or to be restrained from its . 
control, after having acceded to it, was a burden grievous to be borne* 
To mitigate, as much as possible, such a calamity, the law, instead of 
requiring the Israelite to continue a siv. vant until the jubilee, released 
him at the end of six years,* as, during that time — if, of the first class 
—the partition of the patrimonial land might have taken place ; or, if of 
the second, enough money might have been earned to disencumber 
liis estate, and thus he might assume his station as a lord of the soil. If 
these contingencies had not occurred, then, at the end of another six 
years, the opportunity was cgain offered, and in the same manner until 
the jubilee. So while strong motives urged the Israelite, to discontinue 
his service as soon as the exigency had passed, which induced him to 
become a servant, every consideration impelled the Stranger toprolong 
his term of service ; aud the same kindness which dictated the law of 
six years' service for the Israelite, assigned, as the general rule, a much 
longer period to the Gentile servant, who, insteadof beii g tempted to a 
brief service, had every inducement to protract the term. 

It is important to a clear understanding of the whole subject, to keep 
in mind, that adult Jews ordinarily became servants, only as a tempora- 
ry expedient to relieve themselves from embarrassment, and ceased to 

* Another rcas n for protraciins the service until the seventh year, seems to have been, 
its coincidence wilh other arrangements, and provisions, inreparaWo from the Jewish econo- 
my. Th it period, was a favorite one in the Mosaic system. Its pecuniary responsibilitiec, 
social relations, and genera", internal structure, if not ^rarfudfciJ upon a septennial scale, were 
varioui ly modified by Ihn lapse of that period. Anotlicr reason doubtless was, that as those 
Itrftelites who became servants through poverty, would not sell themselves, ixfept a* a last 
resort, when other expedients to recruit their finances had failed— (See Lev. xxv. 35)— their 
becoming scrv/rnts proclaimed such a state of their alTairs, as demanded the labor of a eevrte of 
years fully to relnslalt; them. 
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ht such when that o^cl was effected. The poverty that forced thcn^ 
to it was a calamity /and their service was either a means of relief, or ^ 
measure of prevention. It was not pursued as a pennaneni busimss, 
but resorted to on emergencies — a sort of episode in the main scope of 
their lives. Whereas with the Strangers, it was a permanent employ- 
ment, pursued not merely as a means of bettering their own conditioD, 
and prospectively, that of their posterity, but also, as an e«<Z for its 
own sake» conferring on them privileges, and a social estimation not 
otherwise attainable. 

We see from the foregoing, why servants purchased from the hear 
then, are called by way of distinction, the servants, (not bondmtn, as 
our translators have it.) (1.) They followed it as a permanent Ju«- 
ness. (2.) Their term of service was much longer than that o{ the other 
class. (8.) As a class, they doubtless greatly outnumbered the Israel- 
itish servants. (4.) All the Strangers that dwelt in the land, were trUu- 
iaries to the Israelites — required to pay an annual tribute to the govern- 
ment, either in money, or in public service, which was called a "tribute 
of hdnd-service in other words, all the Strangers were national ser-> 
vantSf to the Israelites, and the same Hebrew word which is used to de- 
signate individual servants, equally designates national servants or tri- 
butaries. 2 Sam. viii. 2, 6, 14. 2 Chron. viii. 7 — 9. Deut. xx. 11. 
2 Sam. X. 19. 1 Kings ix. 21, 22. 1 Kings iv. 21. Gen. xxvii. 29. 
The same word is applied to the Israelites, when they paid tribute to 
other nations. See 2 Kings xvii. 3. Judges iii. 8, 14. Gen. xlix. 15. 
Another distinction between the Jewish and Gentile bought servants, 
claims notice. It was in the kinds of service assigned to each class. 
The servants from the Strangers, were properly the domestics, or house- 
hold servants, employed in all family work, in offices of personal attend, 
ance, and in such mechanical labor, as was constantly required in every 
family, by increasing wants, and needed repairs. On the other hand, 
the Jewish bought servants seem to have been almost, exclusively agri. 
cultural. Besides being better fitted for this by previous habits — agri- 
culture, and tlie tending of cattle, were regarded by the Israelites ias 
the most honorable of all occupations ; kings engaged in them. After 
Saul was elected king, and escorted to Gibeah, the next report of 
him is, " And behold Saul came after the herd out of the Jield.'* — 1 
Sam, xi. 7. 

Elisha " was plowing with twelve yoke of oxen" when Elijah threw 
his mantle upon him. 1 Kings xix. 19. King Uzziah " loved hus- 
jbandry." 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. Gideon, the deliverer of Israel, was 
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** threshing toheat by the wine press" wbsn Wtled to lead the boat 
against the Midianitos. Judges vi. 11. The superior honorableness of 
agriculture, is shown by the fact, that it was proteclcd and svpporied hp 
{he fundamental law of the theocracy — God thus iodicating it u the 
chief prop of the government, and putting upon it pecuh'&r honor. Aa 
inheritance of land seems to have filled out an Israelite's idea of worldly 
furnishment. They were like permanent fixtures on their soil, so did tbejr 
cling to it. To be agriculturalists on their own inheritances, irut, in 
their noaons, the basis of family consequence, and the grand clftini to 
honorable estimation. Agriculture being pre'eminently a Jewuk em* 
ployment, to assign a native Israelite to other employments as a btuitteu, 
was to break up his habits, do violence to cherished prediltctions, and 
put him to a kind of labor in which he had no skill, and whidi he 
deemed degradmg. In short, it was, in the earlier ages of the Momie 
system, practically to ut^ew him, a hardship and rigor grievous to be 
borne, a? it annihilated a visible distinction between the desoendanta of 
Abraham and the Strangers — a distinction vital to the system, and gk)- 
ried in by overy Jew. 

To guard this and another fundamental distinction, God instituted the 
regulation contained in Leviticus xxv. 39, which stands at the head of 
this branch of our inquiry, "If thy brother thai dtf/eHeth By tkte be 
toaxenpoor, and be sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to sgrve at a 
bond-servant" In other words, thou shalt not put him to servant^ 
y}ork — to the business, and into the condition of domestics. 

In the Persian version it is translated thus, " Thou shalt not assign 
to him the work of servitude," (or menial labor.) In the Septuagiat 
thus, " He shall not serve thee with the service of a domestic or house- 
hold servarU," In the Syriac thus, ♦* Thou shalt not employ him after 
the manner of servants." In the Samaritan thus, *< Thou shalt not re- 
quire him to serve in the service of a servant." In the Targum of On* 
kelos thus, <' He shall not serve thee with the service of a household 
servant." la the Targum of Jonathan thus, Thou shalt not cause 
him to serve acco|xllag to the usages of the servitude of servants.*" In 
fine, " thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bood*servant," means; 

* Jarcki** comment on " Thou sh&It not conpel him to tcrre u » boulHMmat" *< tlh. A** 
brswserrapt ia not to he rfquirod to do anjr thing which ii ■ccoont«d dcgnding^-nck «s «tt 
offlcni of penonti ftttendutee, u loosing his mutar's shoe Utchat, hrinting hla witcr to 
wash his feet and hands, waiting on hint at table, drstciog kim, carnring things to and Crem Uw 
tath. Tb« Ecbfcw senrant is to work with his master as » son ot bmkar, in tha Iwitam of 
his farm, or other labor, until his legal relsase." 
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fl^ou shaU not assignrim to the same grade, nor put him to ihc same ser- 
vices, with permamnl domestics. 

We pass to the remainder of the regulation in the 40th verso : — 
"But as an hired servant and as a sojourner skill he he irith thee." 
Hired servants were not incorporated into the families of their masters ; 
they still retained their own family organization, witliout the surrender 
of any domestic privilege, honor, or authority ; and this, even though 
they resided under the same roof with their master. While bought- 
servants were associated with their master's families at meals, at the 
Passover, and at other family festivals, hired servants and sojourners 
Were not. Exodus xii. 44, 45 ; Lev. xxii. 10,11. Not bring merged 
iO the fpjnily of his master, the hirt:d servant was not subject to his au- 
thority, (except in directions about his labor) in any such sense as the 
master's wife, children, and bought servants. Hence the only form of 
oppreuing hired servants spoken of in the Scriptures as practicable to 
roasters, is ihat of keeping back tlieir wages. 

To have token away these privileges in the case stated in the passage 
under consideration, would have been preeminent rigor ; for the case 
described, is not that of a servant born in the house of a roaster, nor 
that of a minor, whose unexpired minority had been sold by the father, 
neither was it tlie case of an Israelite, who though of age, had not yet 
acceded to his inheritance ; nor, finally, was it that of one who had tc 
ceived the assignment ofhia inheritance, but was, as a servant, working 
offfrom it an incumbrance, before entering upon its possession and con- 
trol.* But it was that of the head of a family, who had lived independ- 
ent!y on his own inheritance, and long known better days, now reduced 
to poverty, forced to relinquish the loved inheritance of his fathers, with 
the com|)etence and respectful consideration its possession secured to 
i)im, and to be indebted to a neighbor for shelter, sustenance, and em- 
ployment, both for himself and his family. Surely so sad a reverse, 
might well claim sympathy ; but there remaineth to him one consola* 
tion, and it cheers him in the house of his pilgrimage. He is an Isra. 
elite — Abraham is his father, and now in his calamity he clings closer 
than ever, to the distinction conferred by the immunities of his birth- 
right. To rob him of this, were "the unkindest cut of all." To have 
assigned him to a. grade of service filled only by those whose permanent 
business was serving, would have been to rule over him with peculiar 
rigOr, 



* TJit'fi two latter classes are evidently referred to inExtd. jjii. 1-6, and D«»it. xv. 12. 
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Pin.i JIy, iho former part of the regulaUon, " lliou shall not compel 
iiim to scrye as a houd-servant," or more literolly, thou shall nat stroe 
Ihysclf wUk^m, tchh the service of a ^emni:, guarmnies his political 
privileges, and secures to him a kind and grade of service, comporting 
with his character and relations as a son of Israel. And tlie remaindof 
of the verse, " But as a hired servant, and as a sojourner shall he be 
witli thee," continues and secures to him his separate family organiza- 
tion, the respect and authority due to his head, and the general conside- 
ration in society resulting from such a station. Though this individual 
was a Jewish bought servant, the case is peculiar, and forms an ex- 
ception to the general class of Jewish bought servants. Being al- 
ready in possession of bis inheritance, and the head of a household, the 
law so arranged his relations, as a servant, ait io olleviate as much as 
possible the calamity which had reduced him from independence and au,- 
ihority, to penury and subjection. 

Having gono so much into detail on this point, comment on the com- 
mand which concludes this topic in the forty-third verse, would be su- 
perfluous. " Thou shall not rule over him wiih rigor^ but shall fear thy 
God." As if it had been s&id, In your administration you shall oof, 
disregard those di^erences in previous habits, station, authority, and na- 
tional and political privileges, upon which this regulation is based ; for 
to exercise authority over this class of servants, irrespective of these 
distinctions, and annihilating them, is to " rule loith rigor," The same 
command is repeated in the for ty>sixth verse, and applied to the dis^ 
tinction between the servants of Jewish, and those of Gentile eztraction» 
and forbids the overlooking of distinctive Jewish peculiarities, so vital to 
nn Israelite as to make the violation of them, r^rou^ in the extreme;; 
while to the servants from the Strangers, whose previous habits and as,' 
sociations differed so widely from those of the Israelite, lhe«e same 
things would be deemed slight disabilities. 

It may be remarked here, that the political and other disabilities of 
tlie Strangers, which were the distinctions growing out of a difiereot 
national descent, and important to the preservation of national charac- 
teristics, and to the purity of national worship, do not seem to have ef- 
fected at all the social estimation, in which this class of servants was 
hold. They were regarded according to their character and worth as 
persons, irrospcctive of their foreign origin, employments, and political 
condition. 

The common construction put upon the expression, " rule wiih rigor," 
And an inference drawn from it, have an air so oracular, as quite (• 
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OTcrcharge risibles of ordinary cRlibre, if such an effect were not fore- 
stalled by its impiety. It is interpreted to mean, " you f|b|)l not make 
him an article of property, you shall not force him to wori^thd rob him 
of hit earnings, you shall not make him a chattei, and strip bin of le. 
gal protection." So much for the interpretation. The inference is 
Hke unto it, viz. Since the command forbade such outrages upon the 
IsraeUteSf U permitted and commistioned the indfction of them upon the 
Stranger*. Such impious and shallow smattering, captivates two 
dosses of mind^ the one by iis flippancy, the other by its blasphemy, 
and both, by the strong scent of its unbridled license. What boots it to 
reason against such rampant affinities ! 

In Exodus, chap. i. 13, 14, it is said that the Egyptians " made 
the children of Israel to serve with rigor," "and all their «rt ice wherein 
they made them serve, was with rigor." The rigor here spoken of, is 
affirmed of the amount of labor extorted from them, and,the mode of the 
exaction. This form of expression, " serve with rigor,* is bever ap. 
plied to tho service of servants either under the Patriarchal, or the Mo* 
saic systems.. Nor is any other form of expression ever used, either 
equEVdl6Qt to it, or at all similar. The phrase, "thou shalt not rule 
over him with rigor," used in Leviticus xxv. 43, 46, does not prohibit 
unreasonable exactions of labor, nor inflictions of personal cruelty. 
Such were provided against otherwise. But it forbids, confounding 
the distinctions between a Jew and a Stranger, by assigning the former 
to the same grad« of service, for the same term of time, and under the 
same national and political disabilities as the latter. 

We are now prepared to survey at a glance, the general condition of 
the different classes of servants, with the modifications peculiar to each 
class. I. In the possession of all fundamental rights, all classes of 
servants were on an ahsolnte equality, all were equally protected by law 
in their persons, character, property and social relations. All were 
vohmUuy, all were compensated for their labor. All were released from 
their regular labor mtaiy one half of the days in each year, all were 
funushed with stated instruction ; none in either class were in any sense 
articles ot properly, all were regarded as men, with the rights, interests, 
hopes, and destinies of men. In these respects the circumstances of all 
classes of servants among the Israelites, were not only similar but iden. 
ticdl, and so far forth, they formed but one class. 

11. DlFFEaSNT CLASSES OF SERVANTS. 

1. Hired Servants. — This class consisted both of Israelites and 
Strangers. Their employments were different. The Israelite, was an 
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agricultural servant. The Stranger was a domestic and personal ser- 
vant, ani|)!^8ome instances mechanical; both were occasional, pro* 
cured 4 ^ Mr? ^jfto serve an emergency; Both lived in their own fami- 
lies, theirH^es were money, and they were paid when thchr work wa» 
done. As a elass of servants, the hired were less loved, trusted, hon- 
ored and promoted than any other. 

2. Bov^U Servants, (including those " horn in the housed') — ^This 
class also, was composed both of Israelites and Strangers, the same ge- 
neral difference obtaining in their kinds of employment as was noticed 
before. Both were paid in advance,* and neither was temporary. 

The Israelitish servant, in most instances, was released after six years. 
{Thefreeholder continued undl the jubilee.) The Stranger, was aper- 
manent servant, continuing until the jubilee. Besides these disiincttens 
between Jewish and Gentile bought servants, a marked distinction ob* 
tained between different classes of Jewish bought servants. Ordinarily, 
during their term of service, they were merged in their master's ftunily, 
and, like the wife and children of the master, subject to his authori^; 
(and of cdurse, like them, protected by law from its abuse.) But one 
class of the Jewish bought servants was a marked exception. Tito 
freeholder, obliged by poverty to leave his possesion, and sell himself 
as a servant, did not thereby affect his family relations, or authority* 
nor subject himself as an inferior to the control of his master, though de- 
pendent upon him for employment. Ja this respect, bis condition dif • 
fered from that of the main body of Jewish bought servants, which 
seems to have consisted of those, who had not yet come into possession 
of their inheritance, or of those who were dislodging from it an incum- 
brance. 

Having dwelt so much at length on this part of the subject, the reader's 
patience may well be spared further details. We close it with a sugges- 
tion or two, which may, serve as a solvent of some minor difficulties, if 
such remain. 

* The payment in aivoKt, doabtless isuiened contider&bly the pilce of tbe purcbat* ; tb • 
servant thui having tha use of the moiieyfrom the beginning, and the master assuming all the 
risks of life, and health for labor ; at the expiration of the six years' contract, tbe matter har- 
inf experienced no loss from the risk incurred at the making of It, was obliged by law to re- 
lease the servant with a liberal gratuity. The reason assigned for tUs is, " be hath be«n 
worth a double hired servant unto thee m serving thee six years," as If it had been said . he has 
now served out his time, and as you have experienced no lots from the risk* of life, and aUlitr 
to labor which you incurred in the purchase, and which lessened the price, and as, by beiaj 
your permanent servant for six years, he has saved you all tbe time and trouble of lookiof 
and hiring laborers on emergencies, therefore, " thou shalt farnisb him liberally," ftc. 
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, i. U rIiouIcI bo kept iu mind, that holh classes of sciTants, the Israel- 
itpand the Stranger, net only enpycd equal natural a7id rel^M^/ighfs, 
but a2l the civil and poUticalprmlcgcs enjoyed by those OMMfl|p^^ P'^^* 
ple,,who \|Vere noZ servants. If Israelites, ali rights b( !ongingfrwraeh"tes 
were theirs. If from the Strangers, the same political priviitges enjoyed 
by those wealthy Strangers, who bought and held Israelitish servants, 
were theirs. They also shared in common tciih them, the political dis.j.- 
bilities which appertained to all Strangers, whether the servants of Jew* 
ish masters, or the masters of Jewish servants. 

II. . The disabilities cf the servants from the Strangers, were exclu* 
sive\y, political ar>d natioml. 

1. They, in common with all Strangers, could not own the soil. 

2. They were ineligible to civil offtces. 

3. They were assigned to employments less honorable than those in 
whichlsraelitish servants engaged ; agriculture being regarded as funda» 
ment^U to the prosperity and even to the existence of the state, other etn* 
ployments were in far less repute, and deemed unjetcish. 

Pinidly, the condition of the Strangers, whether servants or masters^ 
was, as it respected political privileges, much like that of unnaturalized 
foreigners in the United States ; no matter bow great their wealth or in- 
telligence, or moral principle, or love for our institutions, they can neither 
go tck the ballot.box, nor own the soil, nor be eligible to office. Let a 
native American, who has always enjoyed these privileges, be suddenly 
bereft of them, and loaded with the disabilities of an alien, and what to 
theforeigner would be a light matter, to him,\vo\ild be tlie severity Oi 
rigor, , 

The recent condition of the Jews and Catholics in England, is a still 
belter illustration of the political condition of the Strangers, in Israel. 
Rothschild, the late English banker, though the richest private citizen in 
the world, and perhaps master of scores of English servants, who sued 
for the smallest crumbs of his favor, was, as a subject of the govern, 
ment, inferior to the veriest scavenger among them. Suppose an En- 
glishman, of the Established Church, were by law deprived of power to 
own the soil, made ineligible to office, and deprived unconditionally of 
the electoral franchise, would Englishmen think it a misapplication of 
language, if it were said, " The government rules over that man with 
rigor V\ And yet his life, limt s, property, reputation, conscience, all his 
social relations, the disposal of his time, the right of locomotion at plea- 
sure, and of natural liberty in all respects, are just as much protected by 
iaw as the Lord Chancellor's. The same was true of all " the stran* 
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gers within the gates" among the Israelites : Whether these Strangers 
were thej»r\'ants of Israelitish masters, or the masters of IsraeUtish ser^ 
vants, safflfcfc sojourners, or bought servants, or born in the house, or 
hired, ^j|BRiher-— j// tcere j)rotcctcd equally joith the descendants 
Abraham, 

FiiTALLY — As the Mosaic system wjis a great compound type, made 
up of innumerable fractional ones, eacli rife with meaning in doctrine 
and duty ; the practical power of the whole, depended Upon the exact 
observance of those distinctions and relations which constituted its sig- 
nificancy. Hence, the care everywhere shown to preserve inviolate the 
distinction between a descendant of Abraham and a Stranger, even when 
the Stranger was a proselyte, had gone through the initiatory ordinances, 
entered the congregation, and become incorporated with the Israelites 
by family alliance. The regulation laid down in Exodus xxi. 2 — 6, is 
an illustration, "J/" tkou buy a» Hebreio servant, six years shall he 
serve : and in the seventh he sJiull go out free for nothing. If he 
came in by himself, he shall go out by himself: if he mere married, 
then his wife shall go out with him. If his master haw given Mm 
a wife, and she have borne him sons or daughters; the loife and her 
children shall be her mmter^s, and he slmll go out by himself And 
if the servant sliould plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and my 
children, I will not go out free : then his master sliall bring him wnto 
the judges ; he shall also bring him to the door, or unto the door-post ; 
and his master shall bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall 
serve him forever.^* In this case, the Israelitish servant, whose term 
expired in si>: years, married one of his master's permanent female do- 
mettics ; but the fact of her marriage, did not release her master from 
his part of the contract for her whole term of service, nor absolve him 
from his legal obligation to support and educate her children. Nor could 
it do away that distinction, which marked her. national descent by a spe. 
cific grade and term of service. Her marriage did not impair her obli- 
gation to fulfil her part of the* contract. Her relations as a permanent 
domestic grew out of a distinction guarded with great care throughout 
Ihe Mosaic system. To permit this to be rendered roid, would have 
been to divide the system against itself. This God would not toienito. 
Nor, on the other hand, would he permit the master, to throw off tho re. 
Bponsibiiityof instructing her children, nor the care and expense of their 
helpless infancy and roaring. Ho was bound lo support and educate 
ihem, and all her children born afterwards during her terns of service. 
The whole arrangement beautifully illubtraiea that wise and tender re^ 
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gard for tho interests of all the parties concerned, which arrays the Mo. 
saic system in robes of glory, and causes it to shine as the gun in tho 
kingdom of our Father. By this law, the children had sejjlii'e^o them 
a mother's tender care. If tho husband loved his wife and^it^dren, he 
could compel his master to keep him, whether he had any occasion for 
his services 0 mot, and with such remuneration as was provided by the 
statute. If he did not love them, to be rid of him was a blessing ; and in 
that case, the regulation would prove an act for the relief of an afflicted 
family. It is not by any means to be inferred, that the release of the ser- 
vant from his service in the seventh year, either absolved him from the 
obligations of marriage, or shut him out from the society of his family. 
He could doubtless procure a service at no great distance from them, 
and might often do it, to get higher wages, or a kind of employment bet- 
ter suited to his taste and skill, or because his master might not have 
sufficient work to occupy him. Whether he lived near his family, or 
at a considerable distance, the great number of days on which the law 
released servants from regular labor, would enable him to spend much 
more time with them than can be spent by most of the agents of our be- 
(levolent societies with their families, or by many merchants, editors, 
artists, &c., whose daily business is in New York, while their families 
reside from ten to one hundred miles in the country. 

We conclude this Inquiry by touching briefly upon an objection, 
wbuh, though not formally stated, has been already set aside by the 
whole tenor of the foregoing argument. It is this, — 

" The slavery of the Canaanites by the Israelites, was appointed by 
God as a commutation of the punishment of death denounced against 
Lhemfor their sins" — If the absurdity of a sentence consigning persons 
to death, and at the same time to perpetual slavery, did not sufficiently 
laugh in its own face, it would be small selfdenial, in a case so tempting, 
to make up the deficiency by a general contribution. For, be it remem- 
oered, the Mosaic law was given, while Israel was in the wilderness, and 
only one statute was ever given respecting the disposition to be made of 
the inhabitants of the land. If the sentence of death was first pronoun, 
ced against them, and afterwards commuted^ when? where? by whom ? 
and in what terms was the commutation ? And whore is it recorded ? 
Grant, for argument's sake, that all the Canaanites were sentenced to 
unconditional extermination; as there was no reversal of the sentence, 
how can a right to enslave them, be drawn from such premises ? The 
bunishment of death is one of the highest recognitions of man's moral 
uatiire possible. It proclaims him TTurn — intelligent accountable, guilty 
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pia^, deserving death for having done his utmost to cheapen humnn li^, 
and make it worthless, Vi^hea the proof of ite priceless value, fives in hi^ 
own nature* But to make him a ilave, ciierpens to nothing universal 
human nature, and instead of healing a wound, gives a death slab. 
What ! repair an injury done to rational being in the robbery of one of 
its rights, not merely by robbing it o*^ a?/, but by annihilating the very 
foundation of them — ^tliat everlasting distinction between men and 
' things 1 To make a man a chattel, is not the punishment, but the an?»- 
hilation of a human being, and, so far as it goes, of all human beingg. 
Tills commutation of the punishment of death, into perpetual slavery^ 
what a fortunate discovery" ! Alas ! for the honor orj)eity, if cotpraen- 
tators had not manned the forlorn hope, and rushed to the rescue of the 
Divine characier at the very crisis of its fate, and, by a timely movement, 
covet ed its retreat from the perilous position in which inspiration had 
carelessly left it ! Here a question arises of sufficient importance for & 
separate dissertation ; but must for the present be disposed of in a few 
paragraphs. Were the Canaanites sentenced Gbp to indi. 

VIDUAL AND UNCONDITIONAL EXTERMINATION? That the vicWS gene- 

rally prevalent on this subject, are wrong, we have no doubt ; but as 
the limits of this Inquiry forbid our going into the merits of the question, 
so as to give all the grounds of dissent from the conimonly received 
opinions, the suggestions made, will be thro wn out merely as queries, 
and not as a formal laying down of (foc^rtne;. i 

The leading directions as to the disposal of the Canaanites, are mainly 
in the following passages, Exod. xxiii. 23 — 33, and 33--51, and 34, 
11 — ^Deut. vii. 16—25, and ix. 3,'and xxxi. 3, 1, 2. In these verse^ 
the Israelites are commanded to " destroy the Canaanites'—to " drive 
out," — "consume," — "utterly overthrow," — "put out," — "dispossess 
them," &c. Quest. Did these commands enjoin the unconditional and 
universal destruction of the individuals, or merely of the body politic f 
Ans. The Hebrew word Haram, to destroy, signifies national, as well 
as individual destruction ; political existence, equally with personal; the 
destruction of governmental organization, equedly with the lives of the 
subjects. Besides, if we interpret the words destroy, consume, over- 
throw, (Sec, to mean personal destruction, what meaning shall we give 
to the expressions, " drive out before thee;" ** cast out before thee ;" 
"expel," "put out," " dispossess," &c., which are used in the same 
passages 2 

For a clue to the sense m which the word « destroy'* is used, see 
Exodus xxiii. 37. " I will destroy all the people to whom thou shalt 
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eotnc, andl will make all thine enemies turn thnlr hnctc9 nnio thee. Ilnro 
*« all their enemies" were to turn tlmr hackn, and « all the peftjtln" io bo 
** destroyed." Docs this mean that God would lot ail {htAttnetnirH es- 
cape, bat kill all their friends, or that he would Jirat kill " all the people" 
and THEN make them turn their backs in flight, an army of runaway 
corpses ? 

The word rendered hacks, is in the original, nccks^ and the passage 
TTwymean, I will make all your enemies ttirn their nocks tirito yon; 
that is, be suhjcct to you as trif/utnrics, bncomo dcnfUlona/hed, their 
civil polity, slate organization, political existence, dcMroyed — ihcir idol- 
atrous temples, altars, images, groves, and all heathen rites deslroyrA; in a 
word, their whole system, national, political, civil, and rcdigious, subvert- 
ed, and the whole people pitt under Irihutc, Again ; if these commands 
required the unconditional destruction of all the individuaU of the Ca- 
naanites, the iVfosaic law was at war with itself, for the directions relative 
to the treatment of native residents and sojournors, form a large part 
of iv. "The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, and thou sh.ilt lovo him as thyself." " If thy brother 
be waxen poor, thou shalt relieve him, yea, though he ha ti stranger or 
a sojourner, that he may live with thee." " Thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger." " Thou shalt not vex a stranger." Jud^^e righteously be- 
tween every man and his brother, and the stranger that is with him." 
" Ye shall not respect persons in judgment." " Ye shall have ono 
manner of law as well for the stranger, as for him of your own coun- 
try." Wo find, also, that provision was made for them in the cities of 
refuge. Num. xxxv. 15. — the gleanings of the harvest and vintage were 
assigned to them. Lev. xix, 9, 10, and xxiii. 22, and 25, 6 ; — the bles. 
sings of the Sdhbaih, theirs, Ex. xx. 10 — the privilege of ofToring sa- 
crifices secured, Lev. 22. 18 ; and stated religious instruction provided 
for them, Deut. xxxi. U, 12. Now, does this sane law authorize and 
appoint the individual exlermination of those very persons, wliose lives 
and general interests it so solicitously protects? These laws were 
given to the Israelites, long before they entered Canaan ; and they 
must of nec jrfsity Jiave infurred from them, that a mullitude of the in- 
habitants of the Ian«.l would continue in it, under their government. 

3. Wc argue, that these commands did hot require the individual de- 
struclion of the Canaanites unconditionally, frofn the fact that the most 
pious Israelites never seciu to have so regarded them. Joshua was se- 
lected rus the leader of Israel to execute Cod's threatcniugs upon Ca- 
naan. He had no discretionary power. God's command's were his 
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x^ditf. inrtrufjiona, (Joing Icymul tlicm ivould Imvo been usitrptition j 
mlusingfo carrt/ tlicm out, rubolliou uitd iruuijoti. For not oboying, in 
mici'jf imrUcuJar, uiid iu a single ii)staiico» God's coininuud rospoctiiig 
Ihe Ajualokilcs, Saul was vojcoled frombdng Uiiig. 

Now, irGoiJcointn.'iiided the individual du»tnictiori ofull Uto Canaan* 
iiish ntuioiia, J osliua disobeyed him in every inxkincc, For at Im dcuth^ 
(bo Isriiolitos Htiil ** dtvcU ,a7niiug Ihtm" tuid cacli untioii isrnontiuncd 
by nuinc. »Suo Judges i. 0, uiid yol wu nro told liutt "Joshua was full 
of tho spirit of thu Lord uitd of wisdom/' Duut. xxxiv. 0. (of course, 
h« could not liuvo been ignorant of tho meaning of those commands,) 
-—that " tho L«)rd was with him," Josli. vi. 27 ; and llial ho loft notliing 
undone of all that the Lord commanded Moses and further, that he 
" took all that land." Joshua xi. 15—28. AIho, that tho Lord govo 
unto Israel all the laud which he »wure to giv:- unto their fathers, and 
they possessed iland dwelt thereiii, and thcro stood not a man of all 
ibeir enemies before ihenu" ''Tlic Lord delivered all their enemies 
into their hand,*' &c. 

How cai|9^ testimony be reconciled with itself, if we suppose that 
tho commajwlo destroy enjoined individual extermination, and tho 
command to drive ou/, enjoined tho uncondilional expulsion of individu* 
alsfrom the country, rather than their expulsion from iho posaesaion or 
ownership of it, as the lords of the soil ? it is true, multitudes of the 
Cai^aanites were slain, but in every case it was in consequence of their 
refusing to surrender their land to tho possession of the Israelites. 
Not a solitary case can be found in which a Cnnaunilc was cither killed 
or driven out of the country, who acquiesced in the transft:r of the terri. 
tory of Canaan, and its sovereignty, from the inhabitants of the land to 
the Israelites. Witness tho case of Ilalmband all her kindred, and the 
inhabitants of Gibcon, Chephirah, BecroJi, and Kinailijearim.* The 

* Perhaps it will be objected, that the preservation of the Gibeonites, and of Bahab and 
her liindrcd, was a violation of the command of God. Wc answer, if it had been, we might 
expect some such intimation. If God had straitly commanded them to extemtnale all ihe 
Canaanitcs, their pledge to save them alive, was neither arepea! cfUie statute, nor abnolulion 
for tho 'breach of it. If unconditionaldestruction was the import of tlie c<)n:mand, woald God 
have permitted such an act to pass without severe rebuke ? Would iie liave established such 
aprecedent when Israel hadhardly passed tlietlircslihold of Canian, and was then striking 
the first blow of a half century war? What if tliey had pissed tlicir word to Habab and the 
Gibeonites ? Was that more binding upon them than God's command ? So Saul seems 
have passed Ws word to Agag; yet Samuel hewed him in pieces, because In saving bit life, 
■Saul had violated God's command. Tiiis same Saul appears to have put the same construe- 
tion on the command to destroy the mhabi' aiits of Canaan, that is generally put upon it now. 
We are told that he sought to slay the Gibeonites *' in his zeal for tlie children of Israel and 
'Aiiali." God sent upon Israel a three years' famme for it. In assigning the reason, lie say^ 
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U ' ■ i • '• ' 
Canaanites knew of Ihe miracles in Egypt, at the Red Sea, in the wiK 

tJernesa, and at the passage of Jordan. They knew that their land had 

been transferred to the Israch'tes, as a judgment upon them for their 

sins.— -See Joshua ii. 9—1 1, and ix. 9, 10, 24. Many of them were 

aw«d by these wonders, and made no resistance to the confiscation of 

their territory. Others fiercely resisted, defied the God of the armies 

of Israel, and came out to liattle. These occupied the foriijxed cities, 

were the most inveterate heathen—the aristocrady of idolatry, thejb'n^*, 

the nobility BSidgentry, ihe priests, with their crowds of satellites, and 

retainers that aided in the performance of idolatrous rites, the military 

'forces, with the chief proHtgates and lust-panders of both sexes. Every 

Bible student will recall many facts corroborating this supposition. Such 

as the multitudes of tributaries in the midst of Israel, and that too, when 

the Isittelites had waxed strong," and the uttermost nations quaked at 

the terror of.their name. The large numbers of the Canaanites, as 

well as the Philistines and others, who became proselytes, and joined 

themselves to the Hebrews — as the Nelhenims, Uriah th^Hittite, one 

of David's memorable '« thirty. seven" — feahab, who ma4pt one of the 

princes of Judah— Ittai—The slit hundred Gitites— David's bodyguard, 

" faithful among the failhless."—fe Sam. xv. 18, 21. Obededom tho 

Gittite, who was adopted into the tribe of Levi. — Compare 2 Sam. vi. 

10, 11, with 1 Chron. xv. IS, and 1 Chronxxvi. 45', The cases of Jaziz, 

and Obil,~l Chron. xxvi. 30, 31, 33. Jephunneb, the father of Caleb 

.-—the Kenite, registered in the genealogies of the tribe of Judah, and 

the one hundred and fifty thousand Canaanites, employed by Solomon 

in the building of the Temple.* Add to these, the fact that the most 

memorable n^iracle On record, was wrought for the salvation of a portion 

of those very Canaanites, and for the destruction of those who would ex. 

termmate them. — Joshua x. 12 — 14. Further — the terms used in the 

directions of God to the Israelites, regulating their disposal of the Ca- 

naanites, such as, " drive out," "put out," ♦'cast out," "expel," "dis^ 

possess," &c. seem used interchangably with "consume," "destroy," 

*' overthrow," &c., and thus indicate the sense in which the latter worda 

"It If for.Siul and his bloody house, because he slew tlife Gibeonitcs." AVhen David inquire^ 
, of them what atontmont he should reake, they say, " The man that conswmed us, and that 
'devised ag&init ue.thiit we should bo destroyed from rmaining in any nf iht coasts of Isratl, 
let seven of his sons be delivered," Ac. 2 Samuel xxii. I~6. 

• If the Canaanites wsre devoted by God to individual and unconditional cxterminatioij, 
.to have employed (hem In the erection of the temple,— what was it but the climax of ii^i- 
(picty? As well, rnisht fhey pollute its altar* witli swine's flesh, or maVe their sons'pa»i 
^hrougii the fire to Moloch. 
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kre used. As an illustration of tho meaning generally atfcched io these 
and similar terms, when applied to the Canaanites in Scripture, we refer 
the reader to the history of the Amalekites. In Ex. xxvii. 14, God 
says, " I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven," — In Deut. xxv. 19, «• Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of 
Amalek from under heaven ; thou shall not forget it." — In 1 Sam. xv, 
2, 3. " Smite Amalek and uilcrit/ destroy all that they have, and spare 
them not, but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox 
and sheep," In the seventh and eighth verses of the same chapter, 
we are told, " Saul smote the Amalekites, and took Agag the king 
"of the Amalekites, alive, and utterly destroyed all the peoplk 
with the edge of the sword." In verse 20, Saul says, " I have obeyed 
the voice of the Lord, and have brought Agag, the king of Amalek, 
and have ulterJy destroyed the Amalekites." 

In 1 Sam. aOth chapter, we find the Amalekites at war again, 
marching an army into Israel, and sweeping every thing before them-— 
and all this iuiardly more than twenty years after they had all been' 

tTTTERLY DEffli'|||YED ! 

Deut. XX. 16, 17, will probably be quoted against the preceding 
view, " But of the cities of these people which the Lord thy God 
doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shall save alive nothing that 
hreathHh : but thou shalt utterly destroy them ; namely, the Hittites, and 
the Amorites, the Canaanites, and the Fcrrizites. the Hwitcs, and the 
Jehvsites, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee. We argue 
that this command to exterminate, did not include all the individuals of 
the Canaanitish nations, but only the inhabitants of the citief, (and evett 
those conditionally,) for the following reasons. 

I. Only the inhabitants of cities are specified,— "of the crt/w of these 
people thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth." The reasons for 
this wise discrimination were, no doubt, (1.) Cities then, as now, were 
pest-houses of vice — they reeked with abominations little practiced iti 
the country. On this account, their infiuciice would be far more pe. 
rilous to the Israelites than that of the country. (2.) These citiefe 
were the centres of idolatry — the residenccj of the priests, with their 
retinues of the baser sort. There were their temples and altars, and 
idols, without number. Even their buildings, streets, and public walks 
were so many visibilities of idolatry. The reason assigned in the 18th 
verse for exterminating them, strengthens the idea,— that they teach 
■you net to do afier all the alominations which thay have done iihlo their 
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gods," This would be a reason for extcrniinaliiig all the nations and 
individuals around them, as all were idolaters ; but God permitted, and 
even commandad them, in certain cases, to spare the inhabitants. Con- 
met with ony of tliem would be perilous — with the inhabitants of the 
cUies peculiarly, and of the Canaanitish cities preeminently so. 

It will be seen from the lOlli and lltli verses, that those cities which 
accepted the oflcr of peace were to be spared. " When ihou comesl 
nigh unto aciiytofglu against it, then proclaim peace unto it. And it 
shall be, if it make tJice answer of peace and open unto thee, then it shall 
he, thai all the people that is found therein shall he TniBUTARiES unto 
thee, and they shall sEixs, thee."- — Deuteronomy xx. 10, 11. These 
verses contain the general rule prescribing the method in wliich cities 
were to be summoned to surrender. 

1. The offer of peace — if it was accepted, the inhabitants became 
irihutaries — if it was rejected, and they came out against Israel in bat- 
tle, the men were to be killed, and the women and little ones saved 
alive. See Deuteronomy xx. 12, 13,14. The 15th verse restiicts 
their lenient treatment in saving the wives and little onamf those who 
fought them, to the inhabitants of the cities of or off. 'Jro 16 th verse 
gives directions for the disposal of the inhabitants of Canaanjjish cities, 
after they had taken them. Instead of sparing the women and chil- 
dren, they wens to save alive nothing that breathed. Tlie common 
mistake has been, in taking it for granted, that the command in the 15th 
verse, Thusshalt thou do unto ail the cities," &c. refers to ihoichok sys- 
tem of directions preceding, commencing with the lOih verse, whereas 
it manifestly refers only to the injlictlons specified in the verses imme- 
diately preceding, viz. the 12th, 13th, and 14th, and thus make a dis. 
linction between those Canaanitish cities that fought, nrnl the cities afar 
off that fought — in one case destroying the males and females, and in 
the other, the males only. The offer of peace, an \ the conditional pre- 
servation, were as really guarantied to Canaanitish cilics as to others. 
Their inhabitants were not to be exterminated unless they came out 
against Israel in battle. But let us settle this question by the " law 
and the tcsiitnoriy." Joshua xix. 19, 20. — " There was not a city that 
made peace with tho children of Israel save the Hivites, the inhaUtants of 
Giheon ; all others they took in hattlc. For it was of the Lord to harden 
their hearts, tlmt they should ccmk out against Isuael in battle, 
tliat he might destroy them utterly, and that tliry tnight have no favor, hut 
4kat ke might destroy them, as the Lord commanded Moses^*^ That is, if 
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tliey had not come out against Israel in battle, they would havo had 
"favor" shown them, and would not havo been " destroyed uUerly." 
' The great design of God seems to have been to tramfer the territory 
of the Canaanites to tlio Israelites, and along witii h, absolute sovereign' 
ty in every respect ; to annihilate their political organizations, civii polity, 
jurisprudence, and tlieir system of religion, with all its rights andappen- 
danges; and to substitute therefor, a pure theocracy, administered by 
Jehovah, with the Israelites as His representatives and agents. Those 
who resisted the execution of Jehovah's purpose were to be killed, while 
those who quietly submitted to it were to be spare d. All had the choice 
of these alternatives, either free egress out of the land ;* or acquies- 
cence in the decree, \. ith life and residence as tributariesr, under tho 
protection of the government ; or resistance to tho elocution of the dc- 
croc, witli death. Awl it shall come tn pass, if they will diligently 
learn the ways of my people, to swear by vvj nime,the Lord livcth, as 
they taught my peoph to swear by Baal ; then shall xiiEy be built 

IN THE MIDST OF MY PEOPLE." 

* Suppose all theCdiinanitish nalions had abandoned tlieir tt^riiioi .- at the I idingi of Israel's 
sppronch, did''" >d's coinmand rcnuire the Ivrachlcs to cliasc them to the ends of the earth, 
and hunt Ihciii down, until every CMiaanitc wns dcitroyid ? It is too preposterous for j)clief, 
and yet it follows legilinidtely from ihot conslruciion, wt ich interprets the tcrmg "consume,' ' 
"destroy," "'iJeslroy utteily," ic.lo nieiii unconditional individual extcnninatioo. 



[The preceding Inquiry i"? merely an outline. Whoever reads it, 
needs no such information. Its original design embraced a much 
wider range of general topics, and subordinate heads, besides an Inquiry 
into the teachings of the New Testament on tho same subject. To 
have filled up the outline, in conformity with the plan upon which it 
was sketched, would have swelled it to a volume. Much of the fore- 
going has therefore been thrown into the form of a mere skeleton of 
heads, or rather a series of mcZico.9, to trains of thought and classes of 
proof, which, however limited or imperfect, may perhaps, afford some 
facilities to those who have little Ic'- ire for minute and protracted inves- 
tigation.] 



